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NON-F 


For over 45 years, in war time and in 
peace time, NON-FLUID OIL has enabled mills to 
save money by eliminating oil spots, reducing appli- 
cation costs, and stepping up production— 

Because NON-FLUID OIL, unlike ordinary oils, 
does not drip, leak or spatter—thus stays in bearings 
and off yarn, warps and woven goods. 


These exclusive qualities are the result of intensive 
study of textile mill requirements by an organization 
which for nearly half a century has specialized in 
industrial lubrication. 


US. PAT OFFICES 


US PAT OF 


A-00000 


OIL 


Don't be misled by somewhat similar trade names. 
Remember, genuine NON-FLUID OIL comes 
packed in the familiar ORANGE drum with the 
sprocket wheel trademark. 

USED IN 7 OUT OF 10 MILLS! 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
Works: NEWARK, N. J. 
Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 
WAREHOUSES: 


GREENVILLE, S. C ATLANTA, GA. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PROVIDENCE, R. | 
ST.LOUIS, MO 


CHARLOTTE, N.C 
DETROIT, MICH 
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DENMAN 


WENMAN TIRE RUBBER COMPANY 
Makers of Famous DENMAN LOOP PICKERS 
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REQUIRES DIPPING 
SPECIAL SLIDE ROD BEARING 
LONGER STOPPAGES 


EXCLUSIVE SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Subscription $1.50 per year in 
advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under Act of Congress, March 2, 1897. 
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Specialists 


in the development of special 
parts, including: 


Lug Straps 
Canvas 
Leather 
Wood 

Check Straps 

Picker Sticks 

Dobby Cords 

Strapping 

Holdups 

Sweepsticks 

Pickers 
Bunters 
Leather Washers 
Leather Picker Straps 
Top Clearer Boards 
Lug Connectors 
Standard Binders 
Reinforced Skewers 
Crank or Pitman Arms 
Race Plates 
Jack Sticks 
Creel Sticks 
Laysword Reed Caps 
Under Clearer Roll Sticks 
Box Fronts 
Lease Rods 
Dobby Sheaves 
Parallel Blocks 
Cloth Roll Blocks 
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Secure Prosperity in the Post-War World 


WHO CAN SAY when the war will end — or predict the details of post- 
war business? Yet foresighted textile executives are planning for the 


future — for new product conversions and replacements without the 
least let-up in their production for Victory now. 


We Place at Your Disposal 
Our Engineering and Service Departments 


Practical experience of three quarters of a century in 
helping textile plants plan loom equipment and replace- 


ments for utmost productiveness and economy in efficient 
operation. 


@ High Quality 
\ @ Prompt Delivery 
@ Reasonable Prices 
\ @ Samples on Request 


JACOBS MFG.CO. 


CHARLOTTE, 


| 

DANIELSON, CONN. 
> 


Clinton Cotton Mills 
Lydia Cotton Mills 


CLINTON 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


— 


al 


print cloths, tobacco cloths, 
carded broadcloths and 
three leaf twills 


~ 
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% Buy MORE War Bonds « 


The latent possibilities of 
this age-old fibre 
from the test-tube de 
velopment engineer. 4 


It is our confident 
that cotton textiles are noWlgi 
tering a new era of importaligy 
founded on research and tes 
nical progress. = 
Look to American Yarn to help 
you meet the post-war period ¥ 
with the latest scientific and | 
technical advances being made 
in cotton textiles. 


AMERICAN 


YARN AND PROCESSING COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Mr E.W. Wood Mr. Tom Moore 
222 West Adams St. 735 Chestaut Street 4s eens 
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MOUNT HOLLY le N. CAROLINA 


Sales Manager: E. F. REDDING, MOUNT HOLLY, N. C. 


NEW YORK, N. Y 
. Rowland Swallow 
Empire State Bldg. 


MOUNT HOLLY, N. C. 
Edwin Hutchison 
Mies E.R. Abernethy 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Mr. Wm. S. Montgomery 
3701 N. Broad St 
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Double Carded 


hnitting Yarn 
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THAT'S ALL YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT STOCKINGS 


| none 
| 
The name Mojud on stockings 
tells a meaningful story of extra 


quality yarn... of skill in knitting . . . and of 
infinite care in testing, examining, finishing. 


That's why, to millions of women, Mojud 


means the utmost in long-lasting loveliness. 


At better stores everywhere. 


x BUY WAR BONDS! 
Mock, Judson, Voehringer Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Full Fashioned Hostery 


Greensboro, N. C. + Decatur, Ala. + Long Island City, N. Y. + Chicago, Ill. + New York City 
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Double Carded 


hnitting Yarn 
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Mo3JUD... 


THATS ALL YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT STOCKINGS 


The name Mojud on stockings 
tells a meaningful story of extra 
quality yarn . . . of skill in knitting .. . and of 
infinite care in testing, examining, finishing. 
That's why, to millions of women, Mojud 
means the utmost in long-lasting loveliness. 


Al be lier stores everyu here. 


BUY WAR BONDS! 


Mock, Judson, Voehringer Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Full Fashioned Hostery 


Greensboro, N. C. + Decatur, Ala. + Long Island City, N. Y. + Chicago, Ill. + New York City 
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Quality 
Yarns 


For the WEAVING and 
KNITTING INDUSTRIES 


6s tol6s Single-6s to 30's Plied 
CONES-SKEINS-TUBES-WARPS 


New machines, efficient methods 
and careful selection of cotton 
maintain the uniformly depend- 
ab'e quality of our yarns. 


Harriet Cotton Mills 


MILLS AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES — HENDERSON, NORTH CAROLINA 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS UTICA, NEW YORK 
Mr. David F. Swain Mr. Geo. A. Dalglish 
222 West Adams Street First National Bank Building 
Telephone Franklin 6246 Telephone 2-1177 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


OAKHURST 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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hudson 
hosiery 
company 


* 


Charlotte. N. 


New York Office 
Empire State Bldg. 


? 
Stockings of 
(EWM 
| by 


Airplane View of Beacon Manufacturing Co., Swannanoa, N. C. 


Beacon Company 


Swannanoa, N. C. 
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Quaker Meadows Mills, Inc. 


Hickory, North Carolina 


Plant — Hildebran, North Carolina 


Manufacturers ~ COTTON TWINE + COARSE YARNS 
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PATTERSON MILLS COMPANY 


ROANOKE RAPIDS. N.C 
Ww 


ROANOKE MILLS COMPANY 


TICKING 


UPHOLSTERY 


DRAPERIES 


Ww 
Ww 
Ww 


Colored Outing Flannels 
Wide Upholstery Fabrics 
Wide Tickings 


ROANOKE RAPIDS. N.C. 
Ww 
Ww 
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THOMASTON 


Cotton Mills 


THOMASTON, GEORGIA 


66 Page” 


SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES 


DAMASKS - COMBED BROADCLOTHS 
TIRE FABRICS - HOSE and BELT DUCKS 
SEWING TWINES - SPECIALTIES 


Ww 


THOMASTON 
Bleachery 


THOMASTON, GEORGIA 


BLEACH. SANFORIZE AND FINISH COTTON GOODS 
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CAROLINA MILLS, INC | 

MAIDEN, N. C. | 

Plied Carded Yarns 

Warps, Tubes, Skeins and Cones : 


NEWTON, N. C. 


Manufactu rers of 


Canton Flannels for Gloves and Mittens 
Sale Yarns from 12's to 20's 
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Mills 


Spindale, N. L. 


fine 
woven 
abrics 


FROM NATURAL ANU SYNTHETIC YARNS 


High Style heics 
for 


CATERING TO THE BETTER 
BLOUSE AND DRESS TRADES 


SALES UFFICE — 450 SEVENTH AVE. — NEW YOHRA 1, N.Y. 
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Hannah Pickett Mills 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C. 

Manufa clurers of 
F 


Print Cloths, Twills, Sheetings. 
Tobacco Cloth, 


Chambrays and Coverts | 


Selling Agents 
SOUTHEASTERN COTTONS, Inc. 


58 WORTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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MILLS, Inc. 


WHITNEY, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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LINEBERGER-STOWE 


Spinners of Combed Sales Yarns 


The Chronicle Mills, Inc. Imperial Yarn Mills, Inc. 


National Yarn Mills, Inc. Stowe Spinning Co. 
Majestic Mfg. Co. Climax Spinning Co. 
Sterling Spinning Co. Stowe Thread Co. 
Crescent Spinning Co. Eagle Yarn Mills, Inc. 
South Fork Mfg. Co. Acme Spinning Co. 
Linford Mills, Inc. Perfection Spinning Co. 


BELMONT. NORTH CAROLINA 


18 
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Erwin is one of the larger textile firms specializing in the production of 
cotton fabrics. From purchase of the cotton to the finishing of the 


fabric, every step in production is under control of workers trained in 


Erwin methods and familiar with Erwin’s rigid quality standards. 


ERWIN Fabrics include . . . Wide Sheetings, Sheets, Pillow Cases 
Erwin Superb . .. Erwin White Star . . . Erwin Cooleemee 


Bleached and Solid Color Flannels.. . Shirting Flannels . . . Interlinings 


Coverts . . . Suitings 


Erwin Bluserge Denim-Sanforized . . . Buckskin Denim .. . Indigo 
Stripes .. . BluSurf* Sportdenim* 36 inches wide . . . Herringbone 
Suitings . . . Vat-dyed Drills and Jeans 


Fabrics Sanforized-Shrunk within 


*Trade Mark 


be 40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. = 
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JOHNSTON MILLS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


YARNS 


COMBED —- CARDED 


Durene 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
By SPINNERS PROCESSING CO. 
SPINDALE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Ofees 


CHARLOTTE + NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + READING + CHATTANOOGA 
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QUALITY YARNS the 


Knitting Sndustry 


to 30's 

| Single Knitting Twist 

* 

| CONES 
SKEINS 


TUBES 
WARPS 


£ 
f ine 
sheetings 


HENDERSON COTTON 
MILLS AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


Henderson. North Carelina 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Mr. David F. Swain 
222 West Adams Street 
Telephone Franklin 6246 


MILLS 


UTICA, NEW YORK 


Mr. Geo. A. Dalglish 
First National Bank Building 
Telephone 2-1177 
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BUY WAR BONDS 


| lleisler Mills, Inc. | 


KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. C. | 


Mills Co. 


66 WORTH ST. - NEW YORK CITY 


MANUFACTURERS OF RAYON AND COTTON JACQUARD FABRICS 
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HERE...in the background ...stands the first 


Burlington plant. It was built way back in 1923. 
One of its four walls was of wood! 

Ever hear the story behind this particular 
wall? The first plant to be built by the Burling- 
ton Mills Corporation was designed so that one 
wall could be torn down on short order . . . and 
more floor space added. From the beginning, 
leaders of Burlington Mills were sure they were 
going places. And when you've got an idea like 
that you need a lot of elbow room! 

It wasn’t long before the carpenters were on 
the job. They and the builders kept coming back 

. adding new plants, making room for more 
machinery and more workers. Seven years later 
there were 8 Burlington plants in operation in 


the 


the 


WALL? 


this same locality .. . and 4000 men and women 
were at work, turning out fabrics of quality. 

But this was only one mill... one community. 
‘loday, there are 45 Burlington Mills plants in 31 
separate communities. 16,000 persons are now 
on the Burlington Mills payroll .. . and they’re 
working for Uncle Sam, too—keeping his fighting 
men supplied with important fabrics. 

And the wooden wall after the war? If you 
look closely at all plants that Burlington has 
built—weaving, spinning, knitting, dyeing— 
you ll see each has a wooden wall ... a door that 
opens to the future. 

Burlington is going to go on growing, expand- 
ing, creating new jobs and making better jobs 
for all...and better communities in which to live. 


BURLINGTON MILLS CORPORATION 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Rosemary Whanu facturing 


® ( ollon 


aphins 


pholsteries 
Ticking 


Kapids V orth 
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MORGAN 
COTTON 
MILLS, Inc. 


LAUREL Wits 
LAURINBURG 


NORTH CAROLINA 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TIRE FABRICS 


GREY 
and DYED 
YARNS 


CLOTHS 
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Thread : 
| all War Uses _, 


Morbre 


Army 
Comforters 


Underwear 


INCORPORATED 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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KHAKI YARN 


THE WEBBING YARN THAT MEETS 
ALL GOVERNMENT SPECIFICATIONS 


RIGHT for tensile strength 


WRITE for samples . . . and whenever @ 14's and Coarser — 

you have a tough yarn problem, bring Single and Plied carded — 

it to Dan River. Developing better Long and Short Staple, 

yarns for many types of special in- Natural and Colored — 

dustrial fabrics is our specialty. Specialty yarns for Industrial uses. 


DAN RIVER MILLS 


(Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc.) 


DANVILLE, VIRGINIA 


D. G. 
27 
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hosiery 
VALDESE. NORTH CAROLINA 


Hosiery 


INCORPORATED 


VALDESE, NORTH CAROLINA 


TODAY'S BEST BUY U. 8S. WAR BONDS 
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Sadie 
Cotton KINGS MOUNTAIN 

: NORTH CAROLINA 
Mills 


Company 


COMBED YARN —- 60's TO 80's 
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| MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


and 

hayon 


MARION - NORTH CAROLINA 
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Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C 


MILLS 


NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: 214 CHURCH ST. 


Pacific Mills (Olympia Plant), Columbia, S. C. 
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CLINCHFIELD 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


R 
N 
T 


MARION 


NORTH CAROLINA 


32 
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HAMRICK MILLS 


Gaffney, 


HAMRICK MILLS 
LIMESTONE MILLS 
MUSGROVE MILLS 
VOGUE MILLS 

ALMA MILLS 

CAROLINA KRAFT MILLS 


hs bu th a8 rO lin a 


BROAD RIVER MILL 


Manufacturers of 
SHEETINGS - PRINT CLOTHS - BEDSPREADS 
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MILLS, 


Gastonia, |). C. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


(duality 
Knitting Yarns 


I's to 50's SINGLE © 10's to 24's PLY 


Ww 
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The One Constant 


Every Dayco Roll Covering made by 
Dayton Rubber contains one ingre- 
dient which never varies. Wartime 
restrictions can never affect it. It is 
mixed into every compound of syn- 
thetic rubber and woven into every 
inch of fabric destined for Dayco 


Roll Coverings. 


This constant ingredient is the sum 
total of Dayton Rubber’s 37 years of 
continuous development, processing 
and application of rubbers and fab- 
rics of every type. It is the residue of 
thousands of man-hours of patient 
research, practical testing and con- 
trolled manufacturing ability. 


Photo shows Recovery Area in the First 
Government Dual-Unit Type Synthetic 
Rubber Production Plant—of which 
Dayton is one of the operators. Here 
unused Hydro-Carbons are stripped from 
the Latex for Return te Progess, 


Roll by 


This constant ingredient is the tech- 
nical knowledge and experience you 
would naturally expect to find built 
into every Roll Covering by Dayton, 
originators and pioneers of Synthetic 


Rubber Products since 1934. 


So whether the Roll Coverings 
you use are made of today’s syn- 
thetics or tomorrow’s “X” materials 
need not concern you — so long as 
they bear the name which stands for 
Technical Excellence over the years. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MPG. CO. 
DAYTON 1, OHIO * WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 


Main Sales Office: Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 
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KEEP BACKING THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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| Adams- Millis 
| Corporation 


New York Office—Empire State Bldg., Room 2816 


Cotton Mills 


INCORPORATED 


HIGH POINT, NORTH CAROLINA 


Cloverdale 
Dye Works, Inc. 


POINT, NORTH CAROLINA 


MANUFACTURERS 


Seamless and 
Full Fashioned 
Host ry 


Hostery and 


Underwear Yarns 


Carded, Combed and 
Mercerized 


10's to 80's, Single and Ply 


Job Dyeing 
and Bleachi 1g 
ry and 


l/nderwear Yarns 
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SAVES MONEY PLACES 


AT THE SCASHER 


7 Because relatively small amounts are required 
for the best results. 


2 Because it is a carefully synthetized, completely 
balanced formula developed for today’s require- 
ments. 


3 Because the sizing is easy to prepare and is suit- 
able for use on all cotton warps. 


AT THE LOOM 


7 Because it definitely improves the breaking 
strength and elasticity of the warp. 


2 Because deep penetration of size prevents 


shedding. 


3 Because it improves the hygroscopic quality of 
the yarn. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES 


I Low shipping cost due to 
high concentration. 


2 Contains no mineral salts. 


3 Easily and completely 
removed from fabric. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC. 


4 Meets rigid standards for Established 1815 == PROVIDENCE, R. 1. — Plant at Dighton, Mass. 
military requirements. NEW YORK + BOSTON ~ PHILADELPHIA + CHARLOTTE 
Let an AHCO technician 
recommend a Syntharol 


formula for your slashing R H CO : 
requirements. | 


THE Pl INEER CONCENTRATED COTTON WARP SIZE 
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Glenwood Cotton Mills 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


P Cloth 


ke 


win 


Mill 


Pickens, S. C. 


Manutacturers 


of Sheetings 
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INCORPORATED 


Factors 


370 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


Check Credits 


Cask Sates 


Absark Credit Losses 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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IS NEVER STATIC -! 


Even in war, the 
urge to improve the implements 
of peace, continues... From our 
own war efforts we are learning 
things that only await the post- 
war period to be put into effect. 
The whole textile industry is 
looking forward to an era of 
scientific development and 


technical improvements. 


CARTER TRAVELERS 


and the 
BOYCE WEAVER’S ANOTTER 


are working now 
to contribute their part 


A. B. CARTER 


INCORPORATED 
GASTONIA NORTH CAROLINA 


CARTER 
MILLS 


a division of 


A. B. CARTER, Inc. 


Dewcar & Spun Rayon 


also 


Rayon & Cotton Blends 


30's to 40's Single 
on Cones or lubes 


+ 


LINCOLNTON, N. C. 
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mirrored the “thinking” of today. Designers 
in the fashion field expect New York, not Paris, to 
emerge from this war as the fashion center of the 
world. The implications are significant. Mercerized 
Cotton. the most versatile of all yarns, will have 


broader applic ations than ever before. 


Anticipating the post-war needs of our regular cus- 
tomers. as well as those mills who have favored us 
with their inquiries, plans are well under way to re- 
equip and expand our present over-taxed facilities 


just as soon as materials are available. 


Gastonia Mercerized Yarns belong to the men and 
women at the war fronts today. Tomorrow, they will 
give physical expression to the many smart textile 
designs that can be made best only with a superior 


mercerized yarn. 


GASTONIA 


CORPORATION 


Gastonia. Nerth Carelina 


GEORGE O'’NEIL COTTON YARNS CO. WELDIN B. LONGGLEY 


2315 Croydon Road—Charlotte,N.C 389 Fifth Avenue — New York 605 James Bidg. —Chattanooga, Te 
Tenn. 
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FABRICS 


Greensboro. North Carolina South Boston. Virginia 


Executive Offices -— Jefferton Standard Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. 


sv WEAVERS OF QUALITY 


Rayon Fabrics 


Selling Agents - 3. P. STEVENS & COMPANY 
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IMPORTANT POWER 


SAVINGS 


ONE OF 11 MAJOR FEATURES 


An installation of these machines before 
the war showed a considerable saving in 
power as well as smoothness of operation 
and high productive efficiency. Using a 
specially designed framing of rigid con- 
struction permits of the highest opera- 
ting speeds without vibration and undue 
wear of all moving parts. The Head 
End is of the box type and easily acces- 
sible for all gearing changes. Cylinders 
are carried on anti-friction bearings and 


carefully balanced at speeds in excess 
of actual operation. 

Those and other features as listed here- 
with are developments to meet the exact- 
ing demands of present day requirements. 

Even if you can not obtain the proper 
preference rating to install this machine 
now, we suggest that you investigate its 
adaptability to your requirements so that 
you can include it in your modernization 
program when the proper time comes. 


OTHER FEATURES 


1. Built extra low (37” roller beam) 
for convenience of operation. 


2. Model B builder. Builder chain in- 
creased in size and hardened to assure 
long life. 


3. Reversible tension device, allowing 
spindles and cylinder to rotate in either 
direction. 


4. Electric stop motion. When doors are 
open, machine stops. 


5. Ring rail release for quick doffing. 


6. Ball bearing thrust washer for 
builder drive, which eliminates dwell- 
ing at end of traverse. 


7. Helical cut cylinder and jack gears 
eliminate noise and assure longer life. 


8. Moraine steps for bottom roll bear- 
ings eliminate oiling. 


9. New type traversing metallic thread 
board. 


10. Ball bearing cylinder and spindles 
for power saving. 


11. Avtomatic water feed control. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 


PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Boston Office. 161 Devonshire Street, Atlonto Office 815 Citrzens and Southern Notional Bonk 


Building; Charlotte Office. 12013 Johnston Building; Export Department. United States 
Mochinery Co, 115 Brood Street. New York U.S A. 


H&B MODEL “G’ TWISTER 
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Manufacturing 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C 


Manufacturers of 


Suitings 
Coverts 


Hickory Stripes 


Selling Agents 


JOSHUA L. BAILY COMPANY 


40 Worth Street . New York City 


Manufacturing 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C 


Manufacturers of 


Print Cloths 
and 


Sheetings 


Selling Agents 


JOSHUA L. BAILY COMPANY 


40 Worth Street . New York City 
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Actual photo showing Gulf Lubrication Service 
Engineer, A. M. Wright, checking loom lubri- 
cation in a large southern textile mill. With 
the help of this Gulf Service Engineer, this mill 
keeps equipment up to maximum production 
and enjoys low maintenance costs. 


The helpful cooperation of Gulf Service Engineers contributes 


to greater production and lower maintenance costs 


There is a big plus value in using Gulf quality 
lubricants, which is being converted into many 
operating benefits in hundreds of leading 
mills. This extra value is the helpful coopera- 
tion extended by Gulf Lubrication Service 
Engineers. 

With years of training and practical experi- 
ence in many mills as a background, Gulf 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
Gulf Building 


For Victory — 
buy VU. S. War 
Bonds and Stamps 
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GULF 
, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Lubrication Service Engineers know how to 
minimize wear and make machines give top 
performance by the scientific application of 
the proper lubricants. 

Let a Gulf Service Engineer assist your men 
in placing the lubrication in your machines 
on the most efficient basis possible. It is more 
than likely that improvements can be made. 


REFINING COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICATION 


; | ce Enginee! | 
brication 
When the Gult Lu 
| in The PIC 
iS 
‘ciency 
T tile machines operate at peak efticie : 
= | 
GULF 
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Weavers of 


QUALITY 
RAYON 
FABRICS 


CLEVELAND CLOTH MILLS 


Selling Agents 


J. P. STEVENS & COMPANY 
1410 BROADWAY + NEW YORK CITY 
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5 Armed with powerful hind 

legs, terrible teeth and a 
death-dealing tail, the monstrous 
Allosaur won countless pre-historic 
battles. However, he lost the fight 
against changing conditions because 
he was not armed with adaptability 
Result — oblivion! 


Protect your business from a similar catas- 
trophe by arming it against changing 


(nt <= economic conditions. This means install- 

ing flexible equipment, which should 
> include the Foster 
Model 102 with a - 


7-WAY FLEXIBILITY 


1 It will wind any kind and any count of staple yarn from Changeovers from cones to tubes, or vice versa, are 
fine combed cotton or rayon for tropical fabrics to comparatively inexpensive. 


fr neavy wool yarns for arctic cloths. One side can wind cones and the other tubes, if de- 
4 2 It will wind a straight base cone for warping or a con- ] sired. 

vex base cone for knitting with For today or tomorrow, Foster Model 

a simple adjustment. | 102 Flexibility is an asset that you 


need. It also gives you TWICE 
THE PRODUCTION WITH ONE- 
THIRD LESS COST as compared 
with older Models. 


3 It will produce 9 different an- 
gles of wind from 9° to 18°. 
Important if you radically change 
your count or type of yarn. 


4 It will wind package dyed 

yarn, even if damp. No jump- 

ing out of guides. 

5 It will wind emulsion treated 
yarn. In fact, it is frequently 


‘ equipped with an emulsion attach- 
ment. 


These winders are available now 
to mills able to obtain the required 
preference rating. 


Foster Model 102 FOSTER MACHINE C0. 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
with Conditioning 


Southern Office 
Attachment Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FOSTER 102 


MERINO + MERCERIZED + SPUN SILK AND SPUN RAYON YARNS 
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STATE 
CLOTH MILLS 


MAIN OFFICES 
HEMP, N. C. 


Ww 


MILLS AT RED SPRINGS, N. C. 


CLOTH MILLS 
INC. 


ROBBINS, NORTH CAROLINA 


MILLS AT 
HEMP, N. C. 
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S. SLATER & SONS, INC. 


EAECUTIVE OFFICES 


JEFFERSON STANDARD BUILDING 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Wha Vers of 


Kayon 


Selling Agents 


& COMPANY 


1410 Broadway + New York City 
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| DOVER MILL COMPANY © 
pecta tes 


SHELBY, NORTH CAROLINA 


ORA MILL COMPANY 


SHELBY, NORTH CAROLINA 


ESTHER MILL COMPANY 


SHELBY, NORTH CAROLINA ANLCLES 


DORA YARN MILL COMPANY 


ond Whaving Yarns 1035 to 40% 


CHERRYVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


* 


FOX, WELLS AND WARREN 


450 Seventh Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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In times of shortages, enlightened thinking on ways 
and means to solve the problem of chemical supplies 
can often previde a logical solution. 

Here at Cyanamid intensified research is bringing 
to ight important developments in non-critical re- 
placement materials that are not limited to strictly 
high priority uses. Additional relief is also being 


provided as new and enlarged Cyanamid capacities 


expand production of essential chemicals. In both of 
these ways, therefore, Cyanamid is making definite 
contributions to alleviate many chemical supvly 
problems for manufacturers of civilian goods. 
Cyanamid’s chemists and technicians, too, are 
prepared to assist manufacturers and processors in 
the practical application of replacement materials. 


For details, get in touch with Cyanamid today. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 
& CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Unit of American Cyanamid Company 


30 KOCKEFELLER PLAZA, 
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NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
SULPHONATED OILS « PENETRANTS + FINISHES « SOFTENERS 
SIZING COMPOUNDS + DECERESOL* WETTING AGENTS 
AND OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. OF 
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L ys FOR LIMITATIONS 
ror LOGIC 
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MILDEW INHIBITORS 


for various types of cotton cloth and yarn 
non-toxic —non-irritating 


FUNGICIDE M: a single product combining a 
mildew inhibitor and water repellent for pro- 
ducing a mildewproof water repellent finish 
on insect netting, tapes, sheeting, webbing, 
thread, etc., in one operation. 


FUNGICIDE PG: for mildewproofing duck, 
plied-yarns, etc., by the two bath method. 


FUNGICIDE GM: used in conjunction with 
water repellents in a one bath treatment to 
mildewproof cottons and impart a water re- 
pellent finish. 


FUNGICIDE A: a mildewproofer for cloth 
coating processes ... 
vinyl resin solution. 


— used directly in the 


AQUAROL*: produces a water repellent fin- 
ish on uniform cloth, overcoatings and other 
military fabrics ...— may be used in a single 
bath treatment with Fungicide GM to impart 
water repeliency and mildew resistance to 
cottons ...— also used in single bath with 
Arko Fire Retardant to produce water repel- 
lency and fire resistance. 


ARKO FIRE RETARDANT: for flameproofing 


uniform cloth, tentage, felts, etc. 


CULOFIX L*: used as an after treatment in 
last rinse to prevent color bleeding in water 


of direct dyed cotton or rayon. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ARKANSAS CO. INC., NEWARK, N. J. 


Established 40 years 


se. 


nment specificatio 
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4 
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POST-WAR TEXTILES 


by HUGH COMER 


on of these days Johnny is going to come 
\/ marching home. Johnny is going to come march- 
ing home flushed with victory. Johnny is gomg to 
come home having been used to a life of activity and 
being in surroundings where things were going on. 
When Johnny gets home he ts going to want to rest 
up” a little bit—not very much—a few days here 
and a few weeks there—and then Johnny is going to 
stretch himself, go walking into the employment 
office with a big, broad grin on his face and say: “I 


want my job.” 


Now, we are all sitting here firm in our minds 
that Johnny is to have his job. But as I travel through 
"and “Mr. 
Browns” and the “Misses Eloise,” and the other 


our villages I see the new ‘Mrs. Joneses — 


A-1’s that are running our mills—all new faces to me. 
People whom I know have moved into these new 
jobs from back in the hills. They have never known 
electric lights, running water, pavement, medical at- 
tention, hospitalization, nearby schools and a warm 
place to work. I say to myself “these people, A-1's 
have got Johnny's, the 1-A’s job.’ When the 1-A 
comes home and walks into your employment office, 
with his face confident, and asks for his job and you 
say, “Wait a minute—let me see the A-1 and tell 
him that you are here’—I mean, brother, you have 
then picked out a job for yourself. It is going to be a 
sad day when these people, who are in these mills 
holding down Johnny's job, get the news that Johnny 
is home and they are to go back where they came 
from. That is going to be a little message I am go- 
ing to want to send—not deliver. But it’s got to be 
done. 
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ohnny omes Marching 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


President, American Cotton Manufacturers Association and Executive Vice-President, Avondale Mills 


I think the best thing to do today to prepare for 
Johnny's homecoming is to go through your entire 
list of Johnnies who are away from home, develop a 
case history for each. Have that history contain all 
salient factors in that man’s work life and family 
life that you can think of which will be useful to 
you in placing him when he returns. Then it is also 
necessary that a case history be developed for each 
worker who is now in your plant; that history to 
contain all information, such as time of employment, 
family relations, health, stability, ability to perform 
duties, dependencies of all types, careful medical ex- 
aminations as far as possible, schooling necessities 
for the children, and the conditions that surrounded 
their previous home. 


I think the main thing that we as employers of 
A-1's, who have furnished 1-A’s to the Army, can do 
is to anticipate the 1-A’s return so that he can be put 
back into employment after the most careful plan- 
ning and this planning based on factual data. If we 
wait until he comes home to form a re-employment 
program, we can only act in haste and possibly re- 
turn the soldier to his employment in such way as to 
make him dissatisfied and certainly disrupt com- 
pletely the family economy of those people who are 


now producing on our home front that he replaces. 


My contribution to this editorial program that our 
good friend, Dave Clark, is instigating is to ask that 
we give not only Johnny the result of a carefully 
thought out plan but also the Mrs. Joneses and Mr. 
Browns and Misses Eloise a break. These are grand 
people who have come to help us. They need and 
deserve our most careful thinking and planning. 
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| These fibres are revolutionizing the textile industry and have every indication. of / \ 

Ny 
being most important after the war. \ 
They have many advantages over natural fibres and can be combined with the | fi 
natural fibres, such as cotton, wool, etc. \ | | } 


As a Result, the Present WA 
loom Harness Equipment. \ 


used for war need may not answer the requirements due to the construction of the 


heddles or frames or both, necessitating a thorough analysis of the proper equipment. 4 


The constructive and helpful advice given by the Field Engineer of the Steel Heddle 


Mfg. Co. has saved many dollars for the mills in the textile industry. 


Manutacturers of Superior 

FLAT STEEL HEDDLES—HARNESS FRAMES-—ALL TYPES OF LOOM REEDS— 

TEMPERED DOGWOOD SHUTTLES—LOOM HARNESS ACCESSORIES 
2100 W. Allegheny Avenue Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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S optimism over the outcome of the war continues to 
A mount, the emphasis of economic thought has shifted 
rapidly from concern over the issue of the conflict to the 
trend of developments associated with peace-time recon- 
struction. In the attempt to look into the future, there has 
been the usual, and perhaps inevitable, disposition to look 
for a ‘‘pattern’’ that will offer an aid to forecasting the 
“shape of things to come.” What happened in the past? 
What was the character of post- 
bellum developments in this war 
or that? This tendency, of course, 
is based on the concept that it is 
‘the lamp of experience” that af- 
fords fairly safe guidance for those 
who are wise enough to look 
ahead. 

Consequently, we look for a 
“pattern.” It is a question, how 
whether mankind, in its 
forthcoming struggle to rebuild its 


ever, 


social, economic and financial edi- 

fice, can safely rely upon this familiar practice. When we 
speak of a ‘‘pattern,”’ we find that this implies the existence 
of a precedent’”’—a model that can be used effectively. In 
other words, we like to place hopeful reliance on a process 
that will be automatic and save us the labor of thinking 
and the penalty of error. But, search where we will, we are 
likely to reach the mournful conclusion that there is no 
model, no such thing as a “pattern’’ for meeting our post- 
war problems, and this applies in full measure to the cotton 
branch of the textile industry. 

First of all, we must bow to the overwhelming evidence 
something new in the history of 
mankind. It must be rated as an event so colossal, almost 
cosmic in this magnitude, that the finite mind can no more 
grasp its scope, its implications and its consequences than 
that same finite mind (if there could have been such a thing 
in that old era) could have comprehended or visualized the 


that this is a global war 


future of this planet when that celestial convulsion aeons 
ago sent it whirling through space, a cast-off orphan of our 
solar system. 
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The Post-War Outlook tor the Domestic 
lextile Industry 


By C. T. REVERE — LAIRD, BISSELL & MEEDS — NEW YORK CITY 


Mill management has long depended on 
C. T. Revere for constructive thoughts 
and suggestions as to the over-all picture 
in particular regard to the textile indus- 
try. The following article by him was 
chosen to lead off this issue's treatment 
of post-war textiles because of its un- 
usually appropriate handling of the topic. 


The humbling recognition that this is a global war, with 
no precedent, brings with it the inescapable conclusion that 
the aftermath of this war also is global and therefore will 
be without “pattern’”’—in other words, providing nothing 
like an automatic formula which ‘would dispense with the 
necessity of employing all of the constructive energies of 
human talent. 

World recovery, in order to be fruitful, stable and con 
structive, must be built on cour- 
age, and 
brain-children of -the 


initiative vision, those 
individual, 
instead of lazily groping along 
old ruts and placing dependence 
on worn out formulas. These three 
traits are essentially individualis- 
tic, for no government ever has 
exercised them or ever will. They 
risk- 
taking and reward-seeking. They 
scorn the bureaucratic bait of ‘‘se- 


are the motor of progress 


curity,’ a fallacy which, adequate 
ly probed, is seen to derive its support from funds stealthily 
filched from taxpayers and the very beneficiaries themselves. 

Consequently, even at the risk of tedious repetition, it 
must be stated that just as there was no “‘pattern’”’ for this 
global war, so there is none for its global aftermath. New 
problems will require new methods for their solution. 
These, it again should be emphasized, will have to come 
from the exercise of individual talent. We will be embark- 
ing on an uncharted sea, and the less we have of parternal- 
istic policies, the better. 

Before getting down to the specific aspects of the post- 
war outlook for cotton textiles, a few more general observa- 
tions may prove valuable to establish agreement on the 
requisite basic principles. Among these, attention might be 
called to the possibility of lessened compliance with gov- 
ernment restraints in the reconstruction period, as the war 
then would not be held up as demanding acquiescence for 
the achievement of unity. In other words, there would be a 
prospect for more freedom and a strengthening of resent- 
ment against regimentation. As we come in contact with 
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POST-WAR 


more of the post-war problems, some of which will impose 
elements of puzzling novelty, we are likely to emancipate 
ourselves from the fetters of the pattern” concept, 

Quite recently we have had an example of how this be- 
lief influences operations. There is the same old tendency 
to go back to previous years, particularly the experience in 
World War I. Some of the troublesome spectres of that 
period are evoked, and these are provocative of unsettled 
sentiment. 

As a case in point, the business disturbance incident to 
demobilization comes sharply into view. We recall what 
happened a quarter of a century ago. Demobilization came 
as a decided and almost unexpected economic shock to the 
country. At the conclusion of hostilities, our armed for es, 
including the national guards. and reserves. were put at 
3,673,000 men. By June 30, 1919, less than a year later, 
this military establishment had been reduced to 931,000. 
and by June 30, 1920, the figures, so far as we have been 
able to check them. were put at 363,000. 

Here is one point wherein this upsetting post-war factor 
is likely to show a decided change from the condition ex. 
isting at the end of World War I. In the first place, our 
military establishment, including all branches, is much 
larger; just how much, it is impossible to tell, as official 
figures are not obtainable. It seems reasonable to assume. 
however, that the number in active service is at least three 
times as large as it was at the time of the armistice. More- 
over, our fighting personnel was concentrated in a few 
European areas, with the exception of some scattered con- 
tingents in northern Russia and those at home awaiting call 
for service abroad. 


The Process Will Be Slow 


Again, to repeat, this is a global war, and all branches of 
our armed services are scattered over the face of the earth 
Europe, Africa, Asia, the Pacific- -poised for battle in 
nearly all of these areas. Even if it were deemed militarily 
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tears Crisis In Jndustry 


T. M. Forbes, executive vice-president of the Cot. 
ton Manufacturers Association of Georgia, recently 
predicted a difficult and almost insurmountable task 
at the war's close unless the textile industry is per 
mitted to set up an adequate reserve for the replace- 
ment and rehabilitation of its mechanical equipment. 
When the war is over this industry will be faced with 
the problem of supplying the great quantities of es- 
sential civilian goods needed by the nation in making 
post-war adjustments. There will also be the job of 
furnishing clothing and other textile products to the 
many thousands whom war will leave ill-clothed in 
many areas of the world. And, as Mr. Forbes pointed 
out, in addition to replacing the textile materials that 
will have worn out during the emergency, there will 
be the task of providing civilian clothing to the mil- 
lions returning from the armed services. 
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desirable, it would be a colossal task to bring our uniformed 
forces home and project them immediately into civilian 
life. 

It will be recalled that after the interim hesitation fol- 
lowing the armistice further confusion developed, taking 
the form of fears of widespread cancellation of orders and 
liquidation of left-over military supplies. Then came the 
conclusion that these demobilized soldiers would need civil- 
ian apparel in volume far in excess of existing textile sup- 
plies. This conviction was largely responsible for the post- 
war boom of 1919 which extended into 1920, followed by 
the deflation collapse. 

Here, again, we encounter different conditions from 
those prevailing after World War I. In addition to the 
practical impossibility, or at least unlikelihood, of such a 
sudden and disturbing shift to a peace-time economy, we 
not only will find this process of tranformation much more 
slow in its development, but we will unearth new problems 
tormenting the American cotton textile industry. The diff- 
culties will be of immeasurably greater magnitude, and also 
will be hedged about by complexities and contradictions 
that will try the patience and managerial talent of the in- 
dustry to work out their solution. 

In World War I, and afterward. conditions in cotton 
and our textile industry were fundamentally different from 
and more simple than those existing today. Then it was 
largely a matter of getting cotton and manufacturing it. 
Reference to the statistics of those days will show that cot- 
ton was only in moderate supply. On the other hand. man- 
ufacturing equipment was practically normal. About the 
only textile district that experienced war devastation to an 
important degree was that of France. Italy had not suffered. 
Spain was untouched on account of her neutral position. 
Germany had not been invaded. Belgium was what would 
be known now as an occupied country,’ but cotton man- 
ufacturing plants had not been se erely damaged. Post-war 
recovery, of course, was dependent upon shipments of cot- 
ton, and these soon got under way. 


A Great Opportunity 

The textile industry of the United States. as a result of 
altered conditions, now has before it an Opportunity never 
before offered in a post-war peace-time, although this obser. 
vation is set forth with certain reservations. The differen. 
tiations, however, are most important, even vital. but with 
vision and competent handling, they should not interpose 
obstacles to a period of almost unparalleled activity for our 
cotton manufacturers. 

Already the world is beginning to take note of the de. 
struction of cotton textile plants in some of its important 
manufacturing areas. These include the districts in France. 
Belgium, Holland. Italy—where Nazi devastation is now 
taking terrific toll—Poland, and certain other minor Euro 
pean continental sections. 

Nor must one overlook Japan. Thus far, Nippon, the 
most aggressive pre-war competitor in the export textile 
field, still is to be heard from. What choice faces the Land 
of the Rising Sun? What element in Japanese life is to 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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All there is to the winding units:-- 


A low voltage three phase motor drives the spindle directly 
Double throw cam gives overlapping layers of wind 


Diameter and shape of bobbin easily and accurately controlled by a 
feeler working against a stationary rack 


Detectors stop motor when bobbin is full or when thread breaks 
Spindle speeds up to 5000 RPM 
Winds cotton, worsted, woolen, silk, rayon, etc. 


Bunch is controlled by making one adjustment instead of adjusting all 
winding units. 


— — - - - 


Low investment cost due to simple 
construction, and use of ONE auto- 
matic head to serve all spindles. 


Low labor cost due to feeding bob- 
bins from a large central supply. 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


Southern Representatice, L. S&S. Ligon, Greenville, S. C. 
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POST-WAR TEXTILES 


N the four years that have passed since the women of 
Wilmington, Del., crowded around store counters for 

the first public sale of nylons, that little word has become 
inseparably identified with the finest of hosiety. After 
Pearl Harbor, nylon also came to mean strong, safe para. 
chutes; tough tire cords; efficient, shock-absorbing glider 
tow ropes. 

What new meaning nylon will have in the world of 
fibers and fabrics after the war its a matter to which textile 
men and the molecular engineers of the synthetic chemical 
industry have given considerable thought, but upon which 
they have had little opportunity to act, so compelling has 
been the demand for military goods. Experiments directed 
toward post-war applications have had to wait until the 
needs of the Army and Navy have been satisfied. To date 
there has been no slacking off in the demand for nylon 
yarn and nylon flake. 

From the pre-war and war experience of Du Pont fabri 
developments experts and from the observations of weavers 
and knitters of this “coal, air and water’ filament, certain 
ideas have emerged, however, which indicate possible new 
directions for nylon’s post-war expansion. The very physi- 
cal and chemical properties of nylon itself give rise to some 
of the suggestions. It is an unusual material unique in 


many of its characteristics and its ability to perform some 


News in nylon at the war's end will be a widening variety of 
nylon fabric types ranging from sheerest mousselines to heavy 
velvets, brocades and wool-like textiles. Shown above, clock- 
wise, are striped and plain marquisettes, combining sheerness 
with exceptional durability; strong netting for curtains that 
needs no ironing or stretching (top center); non-sag lace; 
quick-drying, long-wearing foundation garment fabric, in 
criss-cross pattern, providing lighter weight with greater con- 
trol; luxurious all-nylon velvet that is inherently crush-resist- 
ant; and sturdy spun twill made from nylon staple fiber (cen- 
ter of group). 
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tasks more efficiently than could any of the older fibers is 
as undeniable as the superiority of the modern ‘Bazooka’ 
over David's slingshot. This is not to say that anyone be- 
lieves nylon will replace all other fibers, any more than 
steel and iron have replaced stone and wood in all applica- 
tions. It is simply a new material which lends itself to new 
tasks and in some instances to better performance of old 
ones. 


Many Characteristics 


Nylon combines many of the characteristics of metals, 
plastics and rubber. It can be made to possess varying 
degrees of toughness, hardness, flexibility, thermo-plasticity, 
solubility, color and other characteristics. During the re- 
search and development phase of the nylon program, a 
number of chemical formulations were studied and ‘finally 
the type known as “66” was selected for nylon textile yarn. 
Today there are two kinds of ‘66’ nylon yarn made, stand- 
ard and high tenacity. They are available in a range of 
deniers from 20 to 210: and can be produced as either 
bright yarn or semi-dull, Tenacities for these yarns range 
from 4.5 to 7.0 grams per denier, depending upon the 
denier and type of yarn supplied. 

One of the properties of nylon which has been most 
commented upon by women wearing nylon stockings is the 
ease of washing and the quickness of drying. The wet 
strength of nylon yarn (when saturated) is approximately 
85 per cent of its dry strength. It is solid, dense, yet still 
light in weight, having a specific gravity of 1.14 as com- 
pared to silk and acetate rayon at 1.30 and viscose process 
rayon at 1.52. Nylon yarn has a very high resistance to 
abrasion, a fact thoroughly demonstrated by experience 
with all-nylon hose or nylon reinforcements in the toe and 
heel. These have given, in comparison to silk, rayon and 
cotton, outstandingly superior wear in the foot areas. 
Nylon stockings have consistently shown two to two and 
one-half times the wear life of comparable gauges and 
weights of all-silk hosiery. This resistance to abrasion is 
attributed to the inherent toughness and natural pliability 
of nylon and its ability to undergo a high degree of flexing 
without breakdown. Another factor in this connection is 
the smoothness of the filament surfaces. They do not 
readily create friction when rubbed against themselves or 
other surfaces. 

Numerous tests have shown that nylon is quite resistant 
to the. effects of heat. When stored for three hours at a 
temperature of 392° F. in an oxygen-free atmosphere, there 
is no loss of strength. Furthermore, ironing temperatures 
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up to 356° F. have no effect upon the tensile strength of 
the yarn. 

Elasticity of nylon makes it much more suitable for cer 
tain applications than other fibers. Its use as a glider rope, 
for example, is predicated principally upon its elastic prop- 
erties, which are different from those of rubber. Nylon 
recovers relatively slowly after being stretched instead of 
snapping back suddenly. This provides a shock-absorbing 
action which 1s highly desirable in the glider operations, as 
well as in the air mail pickups by planes sweeping non- 
stop over fields. The first application of nylon rope was in 
the air mail pickup. 


Nylon Woven Goods 


Many of the properties just recited, plus the additional 
one ol taking a permanent set or shape under the influence 
of high heat, give nylon considerable promise in the woven 
goods field. A few woven fabrics of nylon had been made 
before the war necessitated the diversion of all nylon yarn 
to military purposes, and the additional experience gained 
in the weaving of parachute cloth will likewise be helpful 
when the looms are able to obtain nylon for civilian pur 
poses again after the war. Marquisettes and mousselines, 
which had been introduced on a small scale before the war. 


Nylon’s uses have expanded far beyond hosiery, toothbrush 
bristles and tennis racket strings since war began, the latest 
development being Du Pont’s announcement of nylon plastic 
for post-war industry. Pictured here are some of the numer- 
ous new nylon products. Arranged clockwise, beginning at the 
paint brush with tapered nylon bristies, are: parachute har- 
ness webbing, parachute shroud lines, heavy nylon rope for 
military gliders, cargo parachute cloth, camouflaged Army Ajir 
Forces escape parachute cloth. and light nylon rope. Centered 
in the photograph are. left to riaht: experimental molded nylon 
plastic bearing, carburetor diaphragms of nylon fabrics, and 
surgical sutures. 
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will probably be seen again in the home decoration field, as 
curtains, poster bed canopies, or for use over colored bed- 
spreads. Nylon fabrics of this: type are characterized by 
unusual strength, fine weaving qualities and such practical 
features as resistance to tearing, non-snagging and easy 
cleaning. The permanent set, which is applied after man- 
ufacture of the cloth, prevents stretching or shrinking. 

Filmy weaves of marquisette and lace types are also being 
considered for evening dresses and other apparel. Box- 
pleated organdy of nylon retains its pleats after laundering 
and requires no ironing, since the pleats have been perma- 
nently set, 

Window curtains of nylon would greatly lighten one of 
the most tedious of all housekeeping tasks, the drying of 
curtains upon curtain frames. Again nylon’s permanent Set 
would insure retention of the shape and dimensions of the 
window curtain during laundering, and thus no stretching 
on frames would be required. Curtains made of a com- 
bination of nylon and rayon have also been tried, and here 


the shape retaining quality of nylon benefits the entire 
cloth. 

Draperies of nylon have been made, and in experimen. 
tally woven brocaded ones a crinkled effect has been ob- 
tained which is strikingly similar to old French hand- 
looming. 

Insufficient work has been done at present to permit defi- 
nite statements on nylon’s potentialities as an upholstery 
fabric, but its properties suggest that it might be seriously 
considered here. As has been mentioned above, the nylon 
pile fabrics, such as velvet, plush, mohair and frieze, have 
a softness which makes them much more pleasant to the 
touch than the corresponding weaves of natural fibers. 

Women who have had their nylon stockings splashed 
with mud on the street and have seen how easily it can be 
sponged off without removing the stockings can appreciate 
the advantages of nylon upholstery fabrics so far as spot 
resistance is concerned. The ease with which surface soiling 
may be removed is due, of course, to the smooth surface 
of the nylon filament itself. 


Waterproof Fabrics 


A field which nylon woven fabrics are expected to re- 
enter after the war in a much broader way than before is 
that of rainwear and shower curtains. Nylon can be woven 
into an extremely compact and tight, yet lightweight, cloth, 
which in itself absorbs water slowly and which can be ren 
dered quite water-repellent by suitable treatment. A few 
articles of this kind were introduced to the market before 
the war and proved to be very popular. 

Obviously a large part of the post-war nylon yarn will 
flow into the same channels which carried it to such a high 
peak of public acceptance before the war, namely, hosiery 
and women’s undergarments. Knitted as well as woven 
slips were marketed before the war and gained wide accept- 
ance. Slips do not retain their shape very well when knitted 
from some textile fibers, but pre-setting of nylon under 
heat has enabled weavers and knitters to produce an entirely 
different type of garment, one which will not sag or get 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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When cattle are marketed and slaughtered 
in the usual way, every scrap of leather is 
saved, as the hides represent a very valuable 
by-product to the packing plants. 

But every steer that is slaughtered for the 
“black-market” means ONE LESS HIDE for 
America’s dwindling supply of leather. Black- 
market operators make enough from the beef 
not to fool with the hide, which is DE- 


STROYED, so that their activities cannot gil 


be traced. 
As the size of America’s army grows, 


SOUTHERN BELTING COMPANY-ATLANTA, GA. 


NEEDED 


more and more leather is needed—not only to 
equip it with boots and belts and straps and 
shoes—but to replace belting in plants that 
have been running night and day to win the 
battle of production. 

Every industrialist who uses leather belting 
and every worker in his plant has a special stake 
in discouraging “black-market” beef—over and 
above his patriotism and sense of fair 


HIDE play — because the black-market is a 


REAL threat to the supply of leather he 
needs to keep his machinery running. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF MECHANICAL DRIVE EQUIPMENT 
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Looking the Post-War Position 


: By A. W. ZELOMEK, Economist 


International Statistical Bureau, Inc., and Fairchild Publications 


FYNHE textile industry was among the first to make a 
T major contribution te the nation’s war effort. With a 
minor problem of conversion, this industry responded to 
tremendous government demands and it is safe to say that 
the procurement of clothing and equipage was one of the 
earliest and easiest buying programs of all those in which 
the armed forces have been engaged. The great accomplish 
ment of meeting these inflated wartime 
demands is emphasized further by the 
amounts sent abroad for Lend-Lease and 
relief, and by the fact that civilian pro- 
duction throughout the war period has 
heen sufhciently great to provide ample 


A supplies of necessary clothing and to 
7 avoid a rationing system. 
Now the war is entering its late 
y A. W. Zelomek stages. Although still strong in a mili- 
; tary sense, Germany suffers from inter- 
| nal problems that are becoming rapidly more acute as bomb- 
( ing is intensified. Add the fact that the hopelessness of 
; Germany s position must by now have become apparent to 
all Germans and it is not possible to be too pessimistic 
| about the length of the European war. This winter is a 
. winter in which almost anything can happen in Europe, 


and a consideration of the textile industry's post-war prob 
lems is in order. 


It is frequently pointed out that the textile industry will 
be in a fortunate position in that it will have no serious 
re-conversion problem. Such a view underestimates the 
difficulties that the industry will face the day after Germany 
collapses. True, re-con\ erting to civilian production simply 
requires taking some raw materials out of process and put- 
ting others in. Nevertheless, the industry must adjust itself 
tO a sharp decline in total consumption, probably tO a tem- 
porary decline in raw material prices, to a settlement of 
cancelled government contracts and to the possibility of 
serious inventory depreciation. Profit reports have indicated 
a favorable trend in the industry during the war period. 


Corporation taxes and renegotiation, however, have taken 
their toll. To what extent will the industry support the 
general economy by modernizing its plant and purchasing 
needed machinery in the early re-conversion period? An- 
swers to such questions are tied up with the industry's prob- 
uems and with its future. 


Those who know the industry intimately are aware of 
the fact that before the war it had operated during a long 
period in what was predominantly a buyer's market. They 
are aware of the steady liquidation of textile mac hinery that 
in the twenties and thirties made marked inroads on the 
excess capacity the industry had previously built up. This 
last war boom has been more healthful in the sense that 
record production was accomplished without any extensive 
additions to plant and machinery. If the industry can expect 
a reasonably broad post-war market for its products its 
position over the long-term future should be relatively fa- 
vorable. Those companies that foresee and adjust them- 
selves to changes in distribution, changes in consumer 
demand, the use of new materials and processes and the 
development of new textile markets, can hope to achieve a 
stronger position than they were in before the war. 

It would be presumptuous to attempt a consideration of 
all the industry's post-war problems in a limited amount of 
space, OF attempt to present solutions without supporting 
evidence. However, a few of the important post-war trends 
(an be disc ussed., 


Transition Period 


The period of transition ts the first, obstacle. Wool has 
been consumed at record rates. ex¢ eeding one billion pounds 
per year, grease basis, during the past two years. Cotton 
consumption has been in the neighborhood of 12 million 
bales. In both industries. consumption has been 40 to 50 
per cent higher than it was in the pre-war years. Rayon 
production has reached new high levels but since that in- 
dustry was still growing vigorously when the war broke 
out, the increases represent less in the way of abnormal 
demands. 

This great expansion in textile fiber consumption has 
been due almost entirely to war demands, military require 
ments accounting for 40 to 60 per cent of total consump 
tion, depending on the item. 

The industry's first problem is to adjust its operation to 
a lower demand level and avoid the risk of ov er-producing 
during the re-conversion period. Continued production at 
today’s high levels would quickly produce excess yardage 
once government demands are decreased. Although Lend- 
Lease and war needs will gain, the increases will be minor 
in comparison with the decline in direct military demand 
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when the German phase of the war ends. Labor supply 
problems will also disappear overnight. 

The fact that post-war civilian demand will be less than 
the combined total of military and civilian demand in the 
war period is not surprising and should not be too discour- 
aging. A more important question is the size of the civilian 
market in the five or ten-year period following the war, as 
compared with the civilian market in the thirties. The an- 
swer to this question depends on the extent to which the 
economy is able to retain its wartime gains. Several favor- 
able factors must be emphasized. 


Cause for Optimism 


First, the building and construction industry can expect a 
high level of activity in the post-war period. Since the in- 
dustry creates a great deal of secondary employment, this ts 
a favorable factor. 

Secondly, the accumulated demand for all types of con- 
sumers’ durable goods assures a high level of activity in the 
automobile, radio, appliance and home-furnishings indus- 
tries. The accumulation of wartime savings and the wartime 
liquidation of installment debt will be marked aids in 
financing post-war purchases. 

Thirdly, foreign reconstruction needs will be great. The 
actual volume of exports depends on political factors but 
there is no doubt that exports in the post-war period will 
substantially exceed those of the thirties. Heavy industry, 
where the most serious problems of over-capacity exists, 
will be aided by this trend. 

Fourthly, many important domestic industries—the tex- 
tile industry among them—-have been starved for machin- 
ery during the war period. Large amounts of railroad, 
agricultural and oil-prospecting equipment are needed. 
With high wage rates continuing after the war, many plants 
will seek equipment that will increase productive efficiency. 

Fifthly, a new era of transportation will be opened up in 
the post-war period by the further development of civilian 


Vulnerable Position ts Predicted 


Dr. Marcus Nadler, research director of the Insti- 
tute of International Finance, and professor of finance 
at New York University, told a recent meeting of the 
Downtown Textile Credit Group, Inc., of New York 
City that the textile business would probably be in a 
more vulnerable position after the war, particularly if 
the war should end sooner than expected, than would 
be the affairs of the automobile trade and other heavy 
industries. However, he forecast no drastic decline 
but explained the condition as being evident (1) be- 
cause the textile industry can re-convert to peacetime 
work much more easily than can heavy industries; 
(2) because a great deal of clothing is already in the 
hands of the public, and (3) because it is likely that 
European mills will soon recover from war conditions 
and enter into competition. 
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air transport. So far as passenger traffic is concerned, past 
history shows conclusively that new methods of transporta- 
tion create new demands for passenger travel rather than 
encroaching on existing forms. 

sixthly, wartime improvements in technology will un- 
doubtedly find widespread peacetime applications in the 
post-war period. The mere fact that all of these cannot be 
indicated ahead of time should not be allowed to minimize 
the importance of new products and processes as a stimu- 
lant to economic activity after the war. 

The conclusion seems justified that not all the wartime 
gains in economic activity and income will be lost. The 
textile industry can expect a larger civilian market in the 
post-war period than it had before the war, and is justified 
in planning now the most effective ways in which this mar- 
ket can be developed and expanded. 

Textile companies that will prove ten years from now to 
have been most far-sighted will make full use of new fibers 
as they become available. This by no means implies that 
synthetic fibers will totally displace cotton or wool. Mills 
producing standard lines of cotton or wool fabrics possess- 
ing established markets will naturally not find these markets 
disappearing overnight; in some cases they may even expand 
in the post-war period. Nevertheless, foresighted manage- 
ment will consider the synthetic fibers as a possible means 
of extending their fields of operation. 

In the apparel field the growing demand for sportswear 
and casual garments offers attractive opportunities for ex- 
perimentation. Among the household fabrics, new decora- 
tive effects can be obtained by the use of a variety of fibers. 
In the industrial field a large post-war market can be devel- 
oped if fabric producers acquaint themselves with the needs 
of industry and can produce fabrics to meet special purposes 
and requirements. All these fields will richly reward cur- 
rent research and intelligent planning for future operations. 

Once the wartime seller's markets disappear, conditions 
will again become more competitive. Moreover, the indus- 
try should consider the fact that personal apparel invento- 
ries have been increased during the war period. Demob- 
ilized soldiers will, of course, purchase civilian apparel; 
but the other millions who were civilians throughout the 
war period experienced no shortages of textile and apparel 
items. The main deficiencies in supply occurred among 
consumers durable goods, and demand for such items will 
be unusually strong for several years after the war. Thus 
the pressure to produce textile apparel items at a reasonable 
price will exceed that normally caused by competitive fac- 
tors within the industry since consumers’ durable goods will 
compete strongly for the consumer's dollar. 


The Machinery Situation 


Existing textile machinery has been operated, much of it 
continuously, without proper upkeep and repair during the 
war period. Depreciation has been speeded up. Much of 
the machinery was not very new when the war began. 
Machinery performing some processes had shown no major 
improvements for some time before the war began. At the 
(Continued on Page 122) 
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Supply 


By CLAUDIUS T. MURCHISON 
President, Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 


|‘ the war should continue at its present pitch and 
tempo, the cotton textile industry during the next 12 
months wall be called upon to grapple with problems of 
production and distribution much graver than any it has 
so far encountered. Given a plentiful labor supply, peace- 
time transportation facilities, prices sufficient to cover over- 
time payments and raw material risks, the industry could 
easily overcome any of the difficulties now facing it, but 
it happens that none of the factors listed here can be 
readily summoned to the assistance of mills. 

A most disturbing development and one that may result 
in even more stringent government control is the recent 
decline in the production rate. 
This decline its no threat to 
an adequate supply for the 
Army and Navy but it may 
have serious repercussions in 
the field of essential civilian 
requirements. The reasons for 
this decline and the steps that 
must be taken to re-vitalize it 
were summarized as follows 
only recently in the editorial 
columns of a leading New 
York daily: 

‘Textile manufacturers and 
particularly those engaged in 


Cc. T. Murchison 


the spinning and weaving of 
cottons currently feel that something must be done with 
promptness to revive the production situation. The trend 
through the year so far has been disappointing. Pious 
hopes from Washington were that earlier losses would 
later be made up and a ten per cent rise in output be 
attained, but not much has been done about it and a gradual 
process of slowing down has gone on. Today incentives 
are lacking for the taking of risks in raw materials. In- 
centives are lacking beyond various exhortations for work- 
ers to do better. Incentives for full production and full 
distribution on a forward basis against both priority and 
unrated needs are less. Of course there is the patriotic 
incentive, but competitive pay rates and parallel situations 
elsewhere dull its edge in actuality. Washington recognizes 
this trend, but in cotton goods its only remedy seems to 
be treatment of local cases by joint action of a half dozen 
agencies and, by the time the remedy ts arranged, it ts too 
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late. A restoration of full activity could come from cheaper 
raw materials, but piling up of cotton in Government 
loans tends to prevent any such development. If markets 
are to be reactivated and production built up, stronger 
price incentives would seem to be the one means readily 
at hand to check the slow-down, such quarters believe. 
If the war is soon to be over this may be unimportant, 
but if it is to be protracted, prices must be adjusted so 
that production will be restored and shortages and eventual 
rationing avoided.” 

The use of unscientific price controls; the imposition 
of a system of contract renegotiation which is formless, 
capricious and therefore unpredictable; the establishment 
of a so-called employment stabilization program which in 
its practical operation is hesitant, indecisive and confusing, 
are the major corrosive elements in the industry's production 
program. 


Unknown Government Needs 


While there have been intimations over the last few 
months of a possible reduction in purchases by the Army, 
no word has yet been heard from other branches of the 
service and various Federal purchasing agencies as to what 
their buying intentions are. In the light of recent war de- 
velopments, it. is probable that predictions and promises 
of a reduction in Government buying may have to be 
altered radically. Secretary of the Treasury Morganthau 
recently issued impressive figures of the amount of heavy 
equipment consumed in the Sicilian campaign. Given the 
rough terrain of that country and the conditions that had 
to be endured by the forces engaged, it may be assumed 
that large quantities of cotton material were also used up. 
It is a known fact that thousands of soldiers participating 
in the North African and Sicilian campaigns have had to 
be re-equipped thoroughly with clothing and equipment 
because of the wear and tear involved in fighting over such 
rocky, mountainous terrain. 

Another factor that is assuming an important place in 
trade calculations is the probable effect on Army and Navy 
purchases of cotton goods as a result of the Quebec de- 
cision to “‘enkindle and inflame the war against Japan.” 
The campaign in the South Pacific is definitely a “cotton 
war’ in that it is being fought under conditions which 


(Continued on Page 111) 
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Why wait till 
peace 
comes? 


There’s no better time than 
now to renew non-critical 
items such as belts 
and leathers 


We hear a lot these days about post-war plan- 
ning. It’s necessary, of course, for industry must be 
ready to convert when the demands of war begin to 


lessen. 


But the textile industry is already swinging from 
war to peace-time manufacturing. . . . has been 
clothing the home front during these long months of 


war, and has a huge market. ahead. 


On items such as leather belting and mechanical 
leathers a check can well be made now- in your 
probably zs being made periodi- 
cally’ When you renew we suggest that 
you investigate the superior service which 
Houghton’s VIM TRED and OKAY TRED Leather 
Belting is rendering in mills over the country. Look 
into the advantages of short center drives, with 
pivoted motor bases. Also, check on leather strap- 
ping; examine the merits of Houghton’s check, lug 
and hold-up straps—combining flexibility and dur- 
ability. These ‘“‘shock-absorbers” last longer—are 


kind to the picker sticks. 


May we submit samples and quote on your requirements? 


EK. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


CHICAGO * PHILADELPHIA * CHARLOTTE 


Houghton’s 
TEXTILE LEATHERS 


and BELTING 
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The Question of Demand tor Textiles 
the War 


By W. RAY BELL, President 
Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, after hostilities ceased in 

World War I, the first major problem of the cotton 
textile industry concerned the termination of war contracts 
and the concurrent conversion of production to civilian 
fabrics. Less than a week after Armistice Day, our records 
show that war contractors received the following telegrams: 
“You are requested to discontinue warping for any of 
your War Department contracts and to arrange for the 
transfer of your looms from these ma- 
terials as rapidly as possible pending the 
adjustment of these contracts with you. 
A statement of the uncompleted balance 
of each of your contracts caused by 
this transfer should be furnished as 
early as practicable to the Cotton Goods 
Procurement Branch.” Following this 
notice, negotiations were begun with the 
various contractors and, so far as can 
now be ascertained, the conversion of 
Ray Bell looms to civilian products was made 


without excessive difficulties. 

With the far greater advance study and planning of 
war contract termination that has featured the present war, 
it seems likely that the period of hesitation will be short- 
ened and adjustments more equitable. It is feasible that 
many commitments instead of being cancelled outright will 
be transferred to other government agencies which are 
charged with the rehabilitation of allied and occupied 
countries. Some months ago such procedure was adopted 
for a number of contracts covering substantial quantities 
of sanforized drill. Barring administrative muddles between 
government agencies, the job of contract adjustments in 
the cotton textile industry should be consummated without 
undue delay or hardship to the industry, especially if the 
final stage of war with Japan should provide a cushioning 
period. 


Disposal of Surplus Stocks 


Again following the previous post-war pattern, the second 
major problem will involve the disposal of surplus stocks 
owned by the various war agencies. Presumably is in 1919, 
the disposition will be to market such products with a 
minimum of interference to commercial markets. At that 
time, the Surplus Property Division of the War Depart- 
ment. as well as the American Red Cross, welcomed the 
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advice and co-operation of a special market advisory com- 
mittee from our association. This committee had an active 
existence for nearly a year during which time its frequent 
consultations and recommendations were of recognized aid 
to the government officials in effecting orderly liquidation 
of surplus textiles. Much of the quantities were distributed 
into foreign channels of consumption. Some met a demand 
from other agencies of the Federal and state governments. 
Where specific fabrics were sold in domestic commerce 
channels, the transactions were co-ordinated with the best 
advice and judgment of merchants who were familiar with 
the respective markets. 

Since the quantities of textiles involved in the present 
war are considerably greater in volume and more varied in 
character, the problem of surplus disposal may seem pro- 
portionately magnified. On the other hand, Army and 
Navy inventories will undoubtedly be maintained at levels 
sufficient to clothe and equip large forces. With this in 
mind, fabric standards have been kept uniformly high since 
officials desire strongly to avoid another period of textile 
unpreparedness. Beyond this retention will be the multitude 
of demand for supplies from relief and rehabilitation 
agencies on a truly global scale. Except for strictly military 
supplies, anything that is left over from these channels 
of use and distribution will probably find ready outlets for 
consumption through established commercial channels. 


Retail Sales To Boom 


For the immediate post-war period will disclose abun- 
dant shortages of merchandise, with expanded consumer 
income and vast surplus savings. This combination has 
always meant a high volume of retail sales. In addition, 
inventories at all stages of distribution have been ex- 
periencing starvation. Their replenishment alone might 
require one and one-half to two billion square yards. After 
the last war there was a temporary lull in buying for 
three or four months followed by feverish activity which 
grew into an orgy of speculation during the spring of 
1920. Raw cotton moved from 26 and 27 cents in the first 
quarter of 1919 to about 42 cents in April, 1920. Cotton 
goods prices also advanced precipitously. This finally re- 
sulted in a crash, with the bottom dropping out of the 
market in the fall of that year. By December, raw cotton 
had declined to less than 15 cents per pound. I do not 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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...improve quality and 
increase production 
with less power 
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PENDING TRADEMARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


KOPAN creates a richer, a fuller, a more serviceable rayon — with an abrasion 
resistance far greater than the original fabric. « « « KOPAN is new and 
versatile. It has exciting possibilities for dress goods, damasks, shirtings and 
other fabrics. If you're looking for a “lift” to your production and your prof- 
its — ask about KOPAN now. Our technical staff is ready to cooperate. 


PRODUCTS 


* Chemicals for Every Phase of Textile Processing 
1440 BROADWAY + NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ooking Industry and Making 
Predictions 


By ROGER W. BABSON, Babson’s Statistical Organization, Inc. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


O hear some war mongers talk you would think that 

the world is destined to be at war for another ten 
to 20 years. I cannot concur with this school of thought. 
I have been studying the European situation for many 
years. In fact, just before war broke out I spent many 
weeks going over the ground which has since been so 
devastated by aerial bombardment. After checking over 
all angles from statistics to psychology, I have come to the 
conclusion that World War II will not 
be over until after elections in No- 
vember, 1944; but that thereafter the 
present mess will clear up rather 
rapidly. 

This means that now is the ideal 
time to project your plans into the 
post-war future. I agree one hundred 
per cent with those who frankly state 
that all needed energies should be de- 
voted to winning the war. I will go 
one step further, however. If we are 
to win the war successfully, we must win the peace there- 
after. Unless we are successful around the peace table, then 
we shall not have won the war but just achieved a breath- 
ing spell. The best way to win both the war and the peace 
is to make plans now for post-war activity. 

I can visualize a great future for many industries in the 
post-war world. Just the tremendous backlog of demand 
built up during the war years will provide literally bil- 
lions in sale. But that is the only part of the story. I have 
been studying statistics for almost 50 years and I am 
convinced that the future of an industry is wrapped up to 
a great extent in the amount it spends in research. | 
mean more than dollars. when I say “amount.” I refer 
also to brainpower, including a goal and a planned route 
thereto. Some research costs thousands of dollars and 
arrives at no defynite results. Why? Because it is long on 
dollars and short on brains, ability and planning. 

This is one of many reasons why I can visualize a bright 
future for the textile industry. What better examples do 
we have of intelligently exercised research than rayon and 
nylon? 


Roger Babson 


I want to look ahead with the textile industry, so I have 
gathered together some reasons why I think the textile 
industry may have an exceedingly bright future. 

In looking around for a profitable industry, I always 
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make one of my main requirements that it be a repeat 
business. Take the lighting fixtures in your home. Once 
your home is completed and the lighting fixtures installed 
they will outlive you and your children. On the other 
hand, when your wife goes down to the local department 
store and purchases sheets, curtains, etc., you know that 
she will have the same task to do over again in a relatively 
short time. 


Good Capital Turnover 


A repeat business may be affected by the ups and downs 
in general business; but not nearly so much as the machin- 
ery business or the building industry. Not only that, but 
you know from experience that sheets last for just so 
many months whereas it is hard to say just how long a drill 
press will last. 

Furthermore, in a repeat business your invested capital 
turns over much faster than in other types of businesses. 
For example, many textile mills have a turnover of funds 
at least four times a year. Some large machinery concerns 
are fortunate if they have a turnover once a year. Thus, 
the repeat nature of the textile industry should spell bright 
days ahead. 

I talked with some old-timers the other day about the 
textile inventory situation. They scratched their heads for 
some time and still could not tell me when their inventory 
situation had been better than at present. You will re- 
member that after World War I more failures were caused 
by the overstocked inventory situation than for any other 
reason. 


Praise for Competition 


It always makes me smile when I hear a sad tale of 
what competition has done to such and such a firm. In 
such cases, | can come to only one conclusion; namely 
that the firm was run by swivel-chair artists. Competition 
is the very life blood of American industry. Without 
competition just think what our automobile industry would 
amount to after World War II. It goes without saying that 
competition has given us the modern streamlined car with 
its many improvements. 

Therefore, I am not worried about the expansion in 
some textile mills during the war production boom. It 
will mean that all textile operators will have to sharpen 
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their pencils more frequently; but the resulting profits 
may be worth the additional effort. Never fight competitors, 
ight the field. You are fortunate to have competitors. 


Coupled with increased competition is, naturally, the 
problem of lower prices. However, history clearly teaches 
that when prices are gradually lowered over a period of 
years the increased volume makes the final net profit larger. 
A classic example of this is in the electric power industry. 
While a rate reduction temporarily affects net profit over 
a period of months it is more than made up. 


So there is cheer in lower prices ahead, provided costs 
are kept within line. Incidentally, 1 want to stress here 
that textile mills must watch costs from now on more 
than ever. With the tendency of costs to rise, some are 
inclined to let them get out of hand. Bear down on costs 
as never before. 


Better Management 


One thing which pleases me very much 1s the better 
over-all management which is now running the majority 
of textile firms. I use the word “over-all” with a dual 
meaning. In times past the tendency for so many mulls 
to go on the rocks was due for the most part to absentee 
management. The lazy second generation now seems to be 
a thing of the past. New blood and streamlining of 
methods is doing much to improve the management 
picture. 


Along with the previously poor management record of 
the textile business has been its selling methods. One thing 
is certain—-World War II has done much to improve selling 
methods. Instead of the old-school idea of “getting the 
order,” the new school has landed on the “buying tech- 
nique.” It is vastly more important to determine just 
what the buyer wants and why he wants it than to force 
a lot of merchandise down his throat. This only chokes 


your own sales later. 

The new technique naturally goes along with the idea 
of getting the merchandise into the hands of the whole- 
saler. However, it goes several steps further. It carries 
on to the retailer. It helps him get the merchandise off 
his shelves; finally, it carries to the consumer. It gets the 


Sees Progress in Rayon tabrics 


Important new developments in the rayon fabric 
field may be expected in the post-war period, accord- 
ing to Dr. W. E. Coughlin, research associate of the 
Celanese Corp. of America. In a recent statement he 
said that any study of post-war trends necessarily in- 
volves a consideration of the position that these fab- 
rics occupied directly before the war and the changes 
that have taken place during the war, with due con 
sideration to the facilities of yarn and fabric manu- 


facturers for the production of new yarns and fabrics 
in the post-war period. 


consumer to use the merchandise right away. Reversing 
the emphasis just for a second: Intelligent looking ahead 
by textile sales managers along the above lines will do 


much to improve selling methods. 


Style Changes 


Right here ts where I want to put in a word of warning. 
This war has caused drastic changes in our mode of living. 
Shortages have made us get along without things as we 
never dreamed we could. Unless you are on your toes, some 
of these “do-without” items will remain in that category. 
It is going to take a lot of promotional work to undo the 
wartime styles in all cases. 

One thing that the war has done, however, is to slow 
down style changes. While many textile men like to see 
constant style changes, claiming that it helps keep the 
volume up, the majority feel that they are very expensive 
from a manufacturing standpoint. I forecast that for several 
years after World War II you will. see fewer style changes 
than occurred before the conflict. This was true after 
World War I and should continue to be true after this 
devastating holocaust. 

One thing which I believe has held the textile industry 
back is the complicated machinery necessary for weaving, 
etc. I strongly feel that not long after this war is over some 
revolutionary changes may be scheduled. In place of the 
present complicated and expensive method of cloth making, 
cloth may be rolled out in sheets like paper. Think of the 
thousands of additional yards of material which could be 
manufactured each year if this system were perfected. Break 
ing of threads would be out of the picture. Setting up 
the machines would be cut down to a matter of minutes 
instead of hours. It would bring a new day into the textile 
indutsry. Remember this, in volume there are tremendous 
profits. Increasing profits will come when “rolling’’ instead 
of “weaving becomes popular, 


New Markets 


Regardless of what you hear and read, vast markets for 
textile products will be opened up as a result of World War 
I]. Although the industry bulked large in foreign trade in 
pre-war days, figures of the past will be dwarted in the 
post-war world. As I have stated, one reason why I am so 
optimistic about foreign trade in textiles is because of the 
new processes which lie around the corner. By these new 
money-saving processes we should be able to compete suc- 
cesstully with the other textile exporting nations of the 
world notwithstanding their cheap labor. | 

A study of statistics after World War I clearly indicates 
what the textile industry can expect in the way of business 
from abroad after World War II. In 1919, the first full 
years of peace, Our cotton exports jumped OU per cent over 
1914, and by 1920 this gain had stretched to over 150 per 
cent. Rayon yarn was an unknown back in those days, but 
the nations of Europe had a chance before the present war 
to realize its value. In the middle thirties, our exports of 


(Continued on Page 160) 
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Illustrated Above Is Cocker Nine Cylinder 
High Speed Cotton Slasher 


TEXTILE MACHINERY is being operated today as never before to meet the 
demands of our Armed Forces and Civilian needs. Mills operating Cocker High 
Speed Slashers find that these Machines produce better weaving more efficiently and 
economically because they are built to stand speed and continuous operation 
required, yet have all the fine features necessary to make a Warp to meet the most 
exacting specifications of the finest fabrics. 


Investigate the many advantageous features of COCKER WARP PREPARA- 
TION EQUIPMENT including High Speed Slashers—High Speed Warpers and 
Magazine Cone Creels—High Speed Beamers and Special Warpers. 


Builders of Complete Warp Preparation Equipment 
for Cotton Rayon and other yarns 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


GASTONIA NORTH CAROLINA 
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ost-War Prospects 


By H. WICKLIFFE ROSE 
American Viscose Corp. 


OST-WAR planning of industry involves two main 

objectives, the creation of all the jobs possible to re- 
establish the returning men aftér the war, and the creation 
of all the new business possible. They are treated to a 
considerable extent as two distinct subjects, but essentially 
they are one and the same subject. It is in different busi- 
nesses that the two questions present quite different prob- 
lems. 

In the rayon industry there is to be a minimum of re- 
conversion. Unlike many industries, 
such as automotive manufacturing, the 
rayon plants have been able to meet, 
without conversion of machinery, the 
substantial diversion of their normal 
production by WPB to replace silk, to 
replace former sources for countries to 
the south, and for wool conservation: 
and their special production has been 
<i . able to meet direct war needs for a 
Considerable poundage. The conver- 
H. Wickliffe Rose sion of machinery which has taken 

place, and is still under way, is for the 

production of tire yarn and other special war uses. Even 

this conversion does not imply complete re-conversion, as 

will be the case, for instance, from planes back to automo- 
biles. 

The problem which will face the producers of rayon tire 
yarn after the war will be one of continuance of the tire 
yarn business on the war-time scale or the sale of part of 
the high tenacity production for normal civilian uses. The 
most certain development to take place, and possibly the 
most far-reaching in its effects on the rayon business after 
the war, will be the more general use of rayon with greater 
strength and ruggedness. 


New Types of Rayon 


Together with this development of high tenacity, there 
will be a number of new types of rayon available. The 
release of the pressure of the war demand will permit new 
types to be used in hosiery and other knitted fabrics. There 
will probably be finer filaments of the stronger types avail. 
able for fine dress goods, as well as for a number of indus- 
trial uses which are indicated by the war program. 

In addition to the modifications of present rayon fibers, 
there also will undoubtedly be an increased production of 
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standard types. The long sold-up condition for the dura- 
tion of the war and the pressure from the trade for more 
poundage will lead to increased capacity after the war. An 
increase of capacity is the natural post-war plan for many 
companies. It has the appeal of simplicity, certainly of 
technique, of affording more employment, and it seems to 
meet a demand strong enough to endure. The fallacy in 
such reasoning can be found in past experiences; many can 
remember standing in line in Gastonia soon after World 
War I and waiting to-buy cotton mill stocks. Some expan 
sion will be needed, but if accomplished at one time it will 
turn the business wrong side out, as it has done before. 
On this critical point will be determined the judgment of 
the producers, and only time can possibly tell what course 
is the best. Expansion controlled by industry is monopoly, 
while expansion controlled by government is totalitarian: 
unconcerted judgment must control expansion in this coun. 
try, and there will be some errors. In any event, the textile 
industry can count on having more rayon available in the 
future. 


Limit Is Yet To Be Reached 


In fact, increased poundage and new types go together. 
Some of the new capacity will be justified by the new types 
which will find new uses and will bring new utility and 
style to textiles. The limit of neither poundage capacity 
nor versatility of rayon has yet been reached. Staple fibers 
with greater economy in spinning, with greater warmth in 
fabric, with a new hand and character, will help satisfy the 
technician and the fabric designer. Yarn will afford a 
wider variety for clothing styles and home furnishings. 
Draperies and upholsteries will have their share in the new 
possibilities. Tow will be available for flocking, for indus- 
trial purposes, and for tow-to-top processes. 

Spun-dyed staple and yarn are definitely on the way, and 
will offer economies and technical qualities not otherwise 
available. Impetus was given this development by the war 
program, and the results will be available for civilian sup- 
ply. Not only in suitings but also in work clothing spun- 
dyed fiber has a place for financial and technical reasons. 


Where a few standard colors can be used in volume. spun- 
dyed fiber can be used economically, and a fast color can 
be obtained without additional processes. 

New types of viscose staple with improved drafting 
quality and new character in finished fabric will undoubt- 
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edly be introduced after the war if not before. Such modi- 
fications of a standard product are among those which will 
assist both the fabric mill and the ultimate consumer, as 
well as the trade, in its styling and selling of fabrics. 

Improvements in carpet fibers are being made by research 
and development which will be available in the products 
after the war. A viscose fiber of increased toughness is 
being developed which is an improvement on a current 
product. In addition to pile fibers, yarns of high tenacity 
for backing in carpets are being found useful during the 
shortage of base fibers. They probably will maintain some 
place in that field after the war. 

Modifications of the present put-up of rayon may play 
an important part in plans of tetile mills in the future. 
The use of cakes instead of cones has become widespread. 
It might become standard for warping as well as for filling 
winding, and the saving to the mills will make the devel. 
opment of interest. Continuous spinning of viscose rayon 
does not ordinarily produce a cake, and, as that process in 
time will undoubtedly be used more generally, the cone 
package will hold its place. 

For the war program there have been developed acetate 
yarns, one of high tenacity, another of high extensibility. 
They both have strength of different kinds, one tensile, the 
other resistance to a sudden pull or impact. For post-war 
use these special products will be in competition with all 
other fibers and their place in normal textile trade will be 
worked out accordingly. 


Present Types To Be Modified 


Modification of existing types of rayon will be offered 
in addition to further improvements of present types. 
Rayon yarn has not yet reached the ultimate in quality level 
for normal clothing and household uses, and gradual im- 
provement of standard production will be seen. Particu- 
larly will this be noticed when the war is over and restric- 
tions on materials and manpower are removed. Meanwhile, 
it can be justly said that textile quality in general has been 
maintained at a higher level in this war than was the case 
in the last. 

When post-war planning of textiles is the subject, one’s 
imagination sees wide vistas of new products brought 
about by the synthetic fibers. In the war program much is 
being done with the new fibers, some of the subjects being 
common knowledge, like nylon parachutes, but much of it 
being secret. In fact some new fiber or fibers now being 
used have not yet been announced publicly. By the time 
the war ends perhaps others will have been invented. Fun- 
damental knowledge of the fiber forming characteristics of 
linear polymers have widened the search for new- combina- 
tions of atoms to form new fibers, and tailoring a fiber to 
specification is becoming an actuality, rather than a remote 
but desirable possibility. 

The development of vinyon, a comparatively new syn- 
thetic fiber, was retarded by the war in some respects and 
given impetus in others, The war uses of vinyl resin in 
large volume curtailed its use for vinyon in civilian supply 
and commercial lines not affording priorities had to stand 
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aside. On the other hand, various war requirements have 
opened possibilities to vinyon because of its individual 
characteristics such as imperviousness to moisture, acid or 
alkali, its low specific gravity, its resistance to mildew, its 
plastic nature, and its elastic quality when plasticized. 

Vinyon as a plastic fiber has opened up an entire field 
of development. Vinyon of a certain type blended with 
other fibers can then be activated in the fabric and made 
to coalesce with the other fibers, thereby producing webs. 
papers, cloth, board and materials of great variety. As a 
plastic fiber vinyon not only bridges different branches of 
the textile field, such as the felt process and the yarn proc- 
esses, but it joins textile and paper making techologies. 
Acetate rayon and any synthetic fiber which is a thermo- 
plastic can be used as plastic fiber, each with characteristics 
for meeting certain specifications. 


Monofilament Fibers 


Synthetic fiber in monofilaments is receiving considerable 
attention and will have a definite place after the war. Win- 
dow screening is one type of article using such fiber. Auto- 
mobile upholstery is one in which fiber of that type will 
probably be used extensively after the war. Vinyon, nylon 
and saran all are useful in this form of fiber. 

It is clear that textile fibers in the future will be more 
numerous and more complex. The textile technologist will 
have to gain a clear understanding of the properties and 
characteristics of each and then design and manufacture 
textiles to specification. The synthetic and artificial fibers 
have led and are still leading to the development of ma- 
chinery which is no longer restricted to the peculiarities of 
the natural fibers. The development of machinery with the 
development of the fibers has made the diversity of fabrics 
possible. Not only in the chemistry of new fibers, then, is 
research and development work being done which will 
affect the future prospects of the textile industry, although 
the new fibers have given considerable impetus to the work 
being done by machinery manufacturers and by mills. 


| 
| | RAYON PRICE TREND— 1925 FORWARD 
| | RAYON STAPLE FIGER- 150 | 
| | 
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The chart above shows the downward trend of rayon prices 
and their stability in recent years. From slightly above $2.00 
per pound in 1925, the price of 150 denier viscose rayon fila- 
ment yarn has declined almost uninterruptedly and today 
stands at 55 cents per pound. The price of one and one-half 
inch, one and one-half denier viscose rayon staple fiber has 
been reduced from 60 cents per pound in 1928 to 24 cents per 
pound. The stability of rayon prices from the beginning of the 
war in 1939 is of particular interest. This has contributed sta- 
bility to the cost of living and has been an important factor 
retarding inflation in the textile apparel field. 
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Post-War Textile Outlook 


The textile industry, although constantly beset 
with new regulations and new restrictions, knows 
what is happening today and is confident that it 
can look forward to every spindle and every loom 
running at full speed until the day of the uncon- 
ditional surrender of Germany. 

However, the textile industry does not know what 
is going to happen when peace comes and war orders 
are cancelled. Thus the mind of every man who 
operates a textile mill is constantly turning to the 
post-war period and trying to reach a conclusion rela- 
tive to the conditions which will prevail. 

He knows that if he can make the right plans now 
rather than await the period of turmoil and confu- 
sion and the doubts which will be’ inevitable when 
war production suddenly ceases, orders are cancelled 
and an immense army of war workers begins the trek 
back to pre-war homes and seeks means of earning 
a living, he will have a better chance of weathering 
the dangers of that period. 

No living person knows definitely what is going to 
happen in the post-war period, but there are certain 
men who, because of training and occupation, are in 
better position to forecast the future. We arranged 
with the leaders in the field of forecasting to write 
their opinions relative to conditions which will pre- 
vail in the textile industry during the post-war period, 
and are presenting these opinions in this “Post-War 
Textiles” edition. 

We, of course, turned first to Roger W. Babson, 
whose name, because of his many years devoted to 
forecasting business conditions, can be regarded as 
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the dean of forecasters and his observations and pre- 
dictions will be found on page 71. 


Mr. Babson says in part: 


I can visualize a great future for many industries in the 
post-war world. Just the tremendous backlog of demand 
built up during the war years will provide literally billions 
in sale. But that is the only part of the story. I have been 
studying statistics for almost 50 years and I am convinced 
that the future of an industry is wrapped up to a great 
extent in the amount it spends in research. I mean more 
than dollars when I say “amount.” This is one of many 
reasons why I can visualize a bright future for the textile 
industry. 

Regardless of what you hear and read, vast markets for 
textile products will be opened up as a result of World War 
I]. Although the industry bulged large in foreign trade in 
pre-war days, figures of the past will be dwarfed in the 
post-war world. As I have stated, one reason why I am so 
optimistic about foreign trade in textiles is because of the 
new processes which lie around the corner. 


We turned next to A. W. Zelomek, who as head 
of the International Statistical Bureau, Inc., has in 
recent years been extremely accurate in his business 
forecasts and is very highly regarded by business men 
and bankers. His observations will be found on 
page 62. 


Mr. Zelomek says in part: 


The conclusion seems justified that not all the wartime 
gains in economic activity and income will be lost. The 
textile industry can expect a larger civilian market in the 
post-war period than it had before the war, and is justified 
in planning now the most effective ways in which this mar- 
ket can be developed and expanded. 

Textile companies that will prove ten years from now to 
have been most far-sighted will make full use of new fibers 
as they become available. This by no means implies that 
synthetic fibers will totally displace cotton or wool. Mills 
producing standard lines of cotton or wool fabrics possess- 
ing established markets will naturally not find these markets 
disappearing overnight; in some cases they may even expand 
in the post-war es Nevertheless, foresighted manage- 
ment will consider the synthetic fibers as a possible means 
of extending their fields of operation. 


For many years one of the most welcome publica- 
tions reaching the textile industry has been the 
weekly letter of Laird, Bissell & Meeds, formerly 
Munds & Winslow. Into that publication the veteran 
and able writer, C. T. Revere, has placed his keen 
observations and he has acquired a reputation for 
accuracy of statement and accuracy of forecast. 

We induced Mr. Revere to make a contribution to 
this ‘Post-War Textiles’’ number and his observa- 
tions will be found on page 55. 

He says in part: 

The textile industry of the United States, as a result of 
altered conditions, now has before it an opportunity never 
before offered in a post-war peace-time, although this obser- 
vation is set forth with certain reservations. The differen- 
tiations, however, are most important, even vital, but with 
vision and competent handling, they should not interpose 
obstacles to a period of almost unparalleled activity for our 
cotton manufacturers. 

World recovery, in order to be fruitful, stable and con- 
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initiative and 
individual, instead of lazily 
and placing dependence on worn 
These three traits are essentially individual. 
ISTIC, for no government ever has exercised them or ever 
will. They are the motor of risk-taking and 
reward-seeking. They scorn the bureaucratic bait of ‘'se- 
curity,’ a fallacy which, adequately probed, is seen to derive 
its support from funds stealthily filched from taxpayers and 
the very beneficiaries themselves. 


structive, must be built on 
those brain-children of the 
groping along old ruts 
out formulas. 


courage, vison, 


progre SS 


No edition dealing with either the present or past 
of the cotton textile industry would be complete 
without a statement by Dr. Claudius T. Murchison. 
the able president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
Inc., and he gave us his co-operation by furnishing 
the article which will be found on page 66. 


Dr. Murchison Says in part: 


The re-tooling of industry, the re-shaping of production 
programs, the re-development of markets, the shifting of 
millions of employees into new occupations, the re-settle. 
all con 
stitute a task which may prove to be of greater magnitude 
than any that the nation has heretofore attempted. To avoid 
chaos, this enormous re-conversion must be planned in 
advance and machinery for its execution must be pre-estab 
lished. 

A problem of transition which may prove to be highly 
important is the disposal of Government surpluses after the 
war. If the war ends gradually on the several fronts final 
Government surpluses of consumable goods may not be 
excessively large. In fact, they may constitute the salvation 
of our program .of foreign relief and rehabilitation. But in 
any event, great care must be taken that domestic markets 
be undisturbed by an avalanche of surplus commodities 
when industry is seeking to find its peacetime bearings. 


ment of other millions in distant territorial. areas 


Because of his intimate connection with the mar- 
keting of cotton goods and his knowledge of statis- 
tics relative to the production and sale of such goods, 
we asked, and received, the co-operation of W. Ray 
Bell, president of the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York. His observations will be 
found on page 68. 


{r. Bell says in 


The immediate post-war period will disclose abundant 
shortages of merchandise. This combination has always 
meant a high volume of retail sales. In addition, inventories 
t all stages of distribution have been experiencing starva- 
tion. Their replenishment alone might require one and 
one-half to two billion yards. 

Again following the previous post-war pattern, the sec- 
ond major problem will involve the disposal of surplus 
stock owned by the various war agencies. Presumably as in 
1919, the disposition will be to market such products with 
a minimum of interference to commercial markets. 


part: 


Realizing the progress which synthetic fibers have 
made in recent years and the predictions of much 
greater use of such fibers after the war. we asked H. 
Wickliffe Rose of American Viscose Corp. to make a 
contribution, and his article will be found upon 
page 74. 


Mr. Rose says in part: 
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Modification of existing types of rayon will be offered in 
addition to further improvements of present types. Rayon 
yarn has not yet reached the ultimate in quality level for 
normal clothing and household uses, and gradual improve 
ment of standard production will be seen. Particularly will 
this be noticed when the war is over and restrictions on 
materials and manpower are removed. 

Together with this development of high tenacity, there 
will be a number of new types of rayon available. The 
release of the pressure of the war demand will permit new 
types to be used in hosiery and other knitted fabrics. There 
will probably be finer filaments of the stronger types avail- 
able tor fine dress goods, as well as for a number of indus- 
trial uses which are indicated by the war program. 

In the rayon industry there is to be a minimum of re- 
conversion. Unlike many industries, such as automotive 
manufacturing, the rayon plants have been able to meet, 
without conversion of machinery, the substantial diversion 
of their normal production by WPB to replace silk, to re- 
place former sources for countries to the south, and for 
wool conservation; and their special production has been 
able to meet direct war needs for a considerable poundage. 


The public relations department of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. furnished a very informative arti- 
cle on what can be expected of nylon. It is found on 
page 58 of this issue. 

Because W. M. McLaurine, the versatile secretary 
and treasurer of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, has attended most of the ceremonies in 
connection with the Army-Navy “E” awards to 
Southern textile mills and been master of ceremonies 
at many of them, we asked him to explain the signifi- 
cance of the awards which he has done on page 89 
of the section devoted to firms with ““E” awards. 


Mr. McLaurine says in closing his statement: 


These Army-Navy “'E” awards are given for unusual 
merit and the mills over which these pennants fly are honor 
roll plants. We of the South should view them with pride 
and remember the end is not yet, since we understand that 
in the near future several other mills will receive their 
awards. 

Hugh Comer, president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, very graciously consented 


to write the guest editorial w hich will be found on 
page 

In that editorial he says, significantly: 

Some of these days Johnny is going to come marching 
home. Johnny is going to come marching home flushed 
with victory. Johnny is going to come home having been 
used to a life of activity and being in surroundings where 
things were going on. 

I think the best thing to do today to prepare for Johnny's 
homecoming is to go through your entire list of Johnnies 
who are away from home, develop a case history for each. 
Have that history contain all salient factors in that man's 
work life and family life that you can think of which will 
be useful to you in placing him when he returns. 


We have prepared and presented this - Post-War 
Textiles” number to the textile industry in the hope 
that from the opinions contributed by these outstand- 
ing men information may be gleaned which will aid 
textile manufacturers in making plans for the post- 
war period. 
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TEXTILE 


By THOMAS NELSON, Dean Emeritus of the Textile School, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh 


PART TWENTY-THREE 


Dr. Nelson’s series on the designing of various tex- 
tile weaves, although not particularly appropriate 
to the post-war theme of this issue, nevertheless ts 
very useful at any time. His topic in this install- 
ment is regular pique designing, to be followed 
in later issues by warp and fancy piques. 


“pIQUE fabrics can possibly be classed under the head of 
I double cloth. They are long-wearing fabrics which can 
be put to a variety of uses such as vestings, ties and white 
dress goods. They are also used for draperies having a de- 
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sign or figure printed on them. The principal feature of 
these fabrics is that of a line or rib extending the full width 
of the fabric. The distance between the ribs will depend 
upon the number of picks put in, also the fineness of the 
yarns employed. The best grade of this class of goods is 
made from fine yarns and is especially adapted for dress 
shirts and dress goods. On almost all piques a stuffing pick 
is used. This pick, which is not seen on the face of the 
fabric, is for the purpose of increasing the weight, and also 
to give the wide rib a more embossed effect. On some 
grades of goods the same filling is used for stuffing pick as 
is used for the body of fabric, and these are made on single 
box looms. A coarse filling is inserted as the stuffing pick 
when a more embossed rib or a heavier fabric is required, 
and a drop box loom its used. When these picks are being 
inserted, the catch on the take-up gear is generally raised to 
prevent the gears from taking up or pulling down the 
fabric. The threads in these fabrics are arranged in the 
proportion of two face to one back. The face weave is 
always plain, the pattern being formed by raising the back 
threads onto the face of the cloth for one or two picks. 
The warps are woven at different tension, viz: warp for 
face comparatively slack, warp for back threads tight. 

Fig. 311 illustrates a design for a regular plain pique 
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fabric, with drawing-in draft and reed plan. Fig. 312 illus- 
trates the chain plan. The threads could be drawn through 
three harness shafts, but this would crowd the heddles on 
the shafts and the weaving would not be satisfactory. In all 
these designs the letters represent the following: warp—F, 
face threads; B, back threads; filling—F, face picks; S. 
stufhing picks; B, back picks; B’, binding picks to make rib. 

The following is an analysis of the picks. The. face 
threads weave entirely plain for four picks, then the stuf- 
fing picks are inserted. When inserting a stuffing pick all 
face threads are raised and all back threads lowered. This 
allows the stuffing picks to act as a pad or wadding between 
the back threads and the face fabric. For four more picks 
the face threads weave plain. Up to now the back threads 
have not been raised but on the next two picks they are 
raised on the face of the fabric. As the back threads are 
woven tight, this will pull down the fabric and will make 
a ridge or rib across the fabric from selvage to selvage. 
The weight of these fabrics can be increased by using a 
fine or heavy stuffing pick which will also correspondingly 
change the appearance of the wide rib. 

Instead of having the stuffing picks inserted as in. pre- 
vious example they can be made to weave plain with the 
back threads. The design is made on the same principle, 
but when all the face threads are raised the stuffing picks 
weave plain with the back threads. 

Fig. 313 illustrates this principle, with eight picks face, 
four picks back, two binding picks. The picks are inserted 
two face, two back, four face, two back, two binding. The 
X on back threads shows how these threads weave plain 
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with back filling. This illustration also shows the drawing- 
in draft and reed plan. Fig. 314 illustrates the chain plan. 

When inserting stuffing and back picks a check strap is 
usually used. This strap is fastened to a harness lever in 
the dobby and when a stuffing or back pick is being in- 
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serted, a peg in the chain will cause the lever to be raised 
and this will prevent the gears from taking up or pulling 
down the fabric. Last line in chain plan on all illustrations 
indicates where the take-up motion will be stopped for stuf- 
fing or back picks. Fig. 315 illustrates a design having 
stufhng and back picks, with drawing-in draft and reed 
plan. 

Fig. 316 illustrates the chain plan. A fabric made from 
this design will give a more pronounced or embossed effect 
than the preceding illustrations because of the two stuffing 
picks being inserted in addition to the back picks. The fill- 
ing is arranged two picks face, two back, two face, two 
stuffing, two face, two back, two face, two binding; or, 
eight picks face, four picks back, two picks stuffing, two 
picks binding. 

When examining the designs for all plain pique fabrics 


it must be remembered that where the face threads are 
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raised for stuffing picks, these threads do not show on the 
face of the cloth but are raised solely for the purpose of 
allowing the stuffing picks to lie in between the face cloth 
and back threads. The stuffing picks cannot therefore be 
seen when examining these fabrics unless the cloth is turned 
over on the back. When the design has to be made from 
the fabric the following points will be of assistance 

(1) Th. threads are generally arranged in the proportion 
of two face to one back: (2) the face cloth is woven per- 


fectly plain; (3) notice how many picks the back threads 
are raised on the face cloth for the narrow rib or binding; 
(4) notice how many face picks there are in the wide rib; 
(5) notice the number of backing or stuffing picks. 
Knowing that the face weave is woven plain all that is 
necessary to find is the total number of picks on which the 
pattern is complete, or in other words, to find the propor- 
tion of face picks to back or stuffing picks. By adding three, 
four and five the total number of picks is determined. 
Take for example Fig. 313, item three equals two picks, 
item four equals eight picks, item five équals four picks, 
total 14 picks. Having obtained the total number of picks 
in the pattern, the only point to decide is where the stuffing 
picks are to be inserted. This can be done in two ways, 
first by arranging picks as follows: four face, four back, 
four face, two binding, or as arranged in Fig. 313. Either 
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way will give the same result. The stuffing picks are gener 
ally insterted as near the middle of the wide strips as it is 
possible to get them. It is necessary to have an even num 
ber of picks inserted in the face or body cloth before in- 
serting the stuffing picks when a heavy stuffing filling is 
used. A drop box has to be used and the fine filling must 
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be in drop box end before changing to coarse filling. 

The selvages on a regular pique fabric are generally made 
with the backing threads because they are tighter than the 
face threads. If made from the face threads they will be- 
come slack and kink. They are sometimes made from sep 
arate spools. When these threads are drawn through the 
harness shafts for the body of a fabric a catch cord will 
have to be used to catch the stufhing picks when these 
harness shafts are raised for those picks. 

Fig. 319-A illustrates a regular pique fabric without 


stufhng picks. Fig. 319-B illustrates the back of fabric 


— 
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showing clearly how the ends float at the back. Fig. 319-C 
illustrates the same fabric as Fig. 318-B, showing two stuf- 
fing picks added. Fig. 319-D illustrates the back of a reg 
ular pique tabric showing back picks added. The back of a 
regular pique fabric with stuffing and back picks added 
would have the same appearance as Fig. 319-D. 

Fig. 319-E illustrates a fine imported English fabric hav- 
ing 28 wales to the inch. This fabric has four picks face, 
one stuffing pick, one binding pick. The same counts of 
filling are used throughout the fabric, including stuffing, so 
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as to be made on a single box loom. The design, drawing- 
in draft and reed plan are given at Fig. 317, chain plan at 
Fig. 318. It will be noticed that on the binding pick only 
the backing ends are raised, with the filling floating over 
the face ends. 
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Possessing Potential Value 
tor Uses 


WARP MERCERIZED WOVEN COTTON FABRICS 


Part Thirteen of a Series on Wartime Dyeing — by Allison Fitzgerald 


Part Twelve of this series dealt with some valua- 
ble physical properties and characteristics of woven 
goods constructed of warp mercerized cotton yarn, 
which were as follows: (1) high tensile strength 
plus excellent durability and wearing qualities, 
making them valuable both for dress goods and 
industrial fabrics; (2) high moisture pickup which 
makes them valuable for sports, lightweight suiting 
goods, children’s summer fabrics and knit goods, 
both underwear and swim suits; (3) crispness of 
appearance, very similar to linen without many of 
its weaknesses; (4) application of special finishes 
of all types easily applied. This makes for versatil- 
ity, thus increasing the value for dress goods as 
well as industrial and uniform fabrics. 


fig gveneral preparation proc edure as outlined in Part 


Twelve of this series gave an adaptable operating pro- 


cedure for handling w arp mercerized woven goods in light 


to heavyweight fabrics. 

Dyeing of these goods with vat colors by the pigment 
padding and jigging method was outlined for lots of goods 
ranging from 2,000 to 10,000 yards where it is not consid- 
ered economical to set up a formula on a continuous ma- 
chine, 

Vat Pad-Jig Formula (150-gallon mix): approximate 
weight of goods—four yards, 800 yards per roll; 46 pounds 
Vat Olive TA Paste, 26 pounds Vat Olive Green B Paste, 
18 pounds Vat Brown AG Paste; pad at 120° F. 
and dye at 120° F. 

Wet Out Bath (Jig): six pounds caustic flakes. one-half 


reduce 


pound Nacconal, add two gallons pad liquor to jig; first 
end—four pounds caustic flakes, five pounds hydrosulfite; 
second end—one pound caustic flakes, four pounds hydro- 
sulfite; third end—four pounds hydrosulfite; fourth end 
one pound caustic flakes, four pounds hydrosulfite; sample 
and finish up, one end cold wash, one end hot wash (140 
F.) 

Chrome Oxidation Bath (40-gallon bath jig): three ends 
at 140° F.- 
acetic acid (50 per cent); two ends hot wash (160° F.): 
one end cold wash and batch onto roll ready for soaping 


four pounds sodium bichromate, ten pounds 


off on a soap roaper. 

Vat Jig Formula (50-gallon bath): weight of goods, 
3.0: 700 yards/roll; four and one-half pounds Vat Olive 
Green B Paste. four pounds Vat Direct Black RB Paste, one 
and one-half pounds Vat Red Brown R Paste; wet out four 


ends at 180° F., six pounds caustic flakes, one pound Triton 
W-30, one-half pound Nacconal; drop bath, ready for re- 
duction, 130° F. Dye at 130° F.: SLX pounds 
caustic flakes, six pounds hydrosulfite; second end—one 


fj rst end 


pound Caustic flakes. three pounds hydrosulfite; third end 
one pound caustic flakes, three pounds hydrosulfite; fourth 
end—two pounds hydrosulfite. Sample and finish; two 
ends cold wash until clear; four ends oxidation (40-gallon 
bath), four and one-half pounds bichromate of soda, ten 
pounds acetic acid (56 per cent); four ends at 140° F. 
four ends hot rinse (160° F.); soap off on jig at boil 
(four ends), three pounds soap, one-half pound trisodium 
phosphate; give one end hot rinse (160° F.); batch off on 
second end hot ready for drying and finishing. 

The preparation of light to medium weight goods for 
continuous dyeing must be based on plant equipment avail- 
able. On lightweight goods satisfactory results can be ob- 
tained by a short preparatory wetting out on a jig, ready 
for dyeing operation. For the medium weight constructions 
it ts very desirable to give the goods a bleach bottom, pref- 
erably on one of the new type continuous peroxide bleach- 
ing units if available. The medium and heavier weight 
goods could be given a desizing, boil out and peroxide 
bleach bottom on one of the modern types of combination 
padder and jigger for open width processing. If the goods 
tend to crease too much for kier boiling and there is no 
continuous peroxide bleach unit available for preparing the 
goods in sufficient quantities for a continuous dyeing opera- 
tion. 


Vat Light Tan Mix 


In continuous reduction dyeing of vat light tan (160- 
gallon color mix, weight of goods—4.0) use nine pounds 
Vat Olive G Double Paste, 20 pounds Vat Brown GA 
Paste, five pounds Vat Yellow PGA Double Paste. Total 
chemicals required (reduction temperature 130 
temperature 120 


F., dyeing 
F.) is 30 pounds caustic flakes, 36 
pounds hydrosulfite concentrated, three pounds wetting 
agent (alkali resistant) used in padder and booster bath. 
For this depth of shade, use two-thirds of this caustic 
soda and hydrosulfite in reducing the vat color mix and 
place the balance in the booster box with the necessary 
amount of reduced vat color and common salt. In practice, 
it has been found best to add four to eight gallons of the 
reduced vat color liquor with 100 pounds of common salt 


(Continued on Page 160) 
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HIS IS YOUR UNCLE SAM talking— 

but I’m going to talk to you like a 
DUTCH uncle, to keep all of us from 
going broke. 


Ever since the Axis hauled off and hit 
us when we weren't looking, prices have 
been nudging upwards. Not rising aw- 
fully fast, but RISING. 


Most folks, having an average share 

of common sense, know rising prices are 

BAD for them and BAD for the country. 

‘ So there’s been a lot of finger pointing 

, and hollering for the OTHER FELLOW 
| to do something—QUICK. 


The government’s been yelled at, 
too. ““_DOGGONNIT,” folks have said, 
“WHY doesn’t the government keep 
prices down?” 


Well, the government’s done a lot. 
That’s what price ceilings and wage con- 
trols are for—to keep prices down. Ra- 
tioning helps, too. 


But let me tell you this—we’re never 
going to keep prices down just by lean- 
ing on the government and yelling for 


| KEEP PRICES DOWN! 


This advertisement, prepared by the War Advertising Council, is contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America, 
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Never mind “who done it=pitch in 
and help get it down! 


the OTHER FELLOW to mend his ways. 


We've ALL got to help— EVERY 
LAST ONE OF US, 


Sit down for a minute and think things 
over. Why are most people making more 
money today? It’s because of the SAME 
cussed war that’s killing and maiming 
some of the finest young folks this coun- 
try ever produced. 


So if anyone uses his extra money to 
buy things he’s in no particular need of 
. .. if he bids against his neighbor for 
stuff that’s hard to get and pushes prices 
up... well, sir, he’s a WAR PROFIT- 
EER. That's an ugly name—but there’s 
just no other name for it. 


Now, if I know Americans, we’re not 
going todo that kind of thing, once we've 
got our FACTS straight. 


All right, then. Here are the seven 
rules we've got to follow as GOSPEL 
from now until this war is over. Not some 
of them — ALL of them. Not some of us 
—ALL OF US, farmers, businessmen, 
laborers, white-collar workers! 


Use it up + Wear it out 
Make it do « Or do without 


Buy only what you need. A patch on 
your pants is a badge of honor these 
days. 

Keep your OWN prices DOWN, Don’t 
ask higher prices—for your own labor, 
your own services,:or goods you sell. 
Resist all pressure to force YOUR 
prices up! 

Never pay a penny more than the ceil- 
ing price for ANYTHING. Don’t buy 
rationed goods without giving up the 
right amount of coupons. 


Pay your taxes willingly, no matter how 
stiff they get. This war’s got to be paid 
for and faxes are the cheapest way to do it. 

Pay off your old debts, Don't make any 
new ones. 

Start a savings account and make regu- 
lar deposits. Buy and keep up life in- 
surance. 

Buy Wor Bonds and hold on to them. 
Buy them with dimes and dollars it 
HURTS like blazes to do without. 

Start making these sacrifices now— 
keep them up for the duration—and this 
country of ours will be sitting pretty 
after the war... and so wid/ you. 


bincle Sar 
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ANDERSON, S. (¢ Piedmont Sales Corp. has rec eived a 
state charter permitting it to deal in textile products, by 
products and waste The firm, capitalized at $5,000, lists 
A. B. Rivers as president and treasurer, and N. B. Rivers as 


secretary. 


ROANOKE, Va.—The local plant of American Viscose 
Corp. is now manufacturing rayon fabric for bombing 
plane tires. Automat looms have been installed in space 
formerly occupied by wet reeling departments. The plant 1S 
using Rayflex, an extra-strength rayon yarn made at the 
company’s Front Royal unit. It ts delivered to the Roanoke 
unit on beams measuring 26 inches in diameter and weigh- 


ing 1,200 pounds each. 


SPARTANBURG, 5S. ‘ Carolina Textiles. Inc., has been 
granted a charter to deal in the finishing and manufactur- 
ing of cotton products. Officers listed are John W. Erwin, 
president and treasurer, and James O. Erwin, vice-president 


and secretary. 


TALLADEGA, ALA.—Samoset Cotton Mills Corp., now: in 
voluntary bankruptcy, will be sold at public auction Dec. 
13 at the plant. The sale will include the plant and ma- 
chinery it contains, raw materials and goods finished or be- 
ing finished, the superintendent's home and mill village of 
164 homes. The plant will continue to operate. 


West Pont, Ga.—Production, sales and employment 
of West Point Mfg. Co. broke all previous records in the 
year ending Aug. 28, President George H. Lanier announc- 
ed recently. Mr. Lanier, in a statement prepared for the 
firm's annual stockholders’ meeting, said the company pro- 
duced 118,700,000 pounds of goods, sold more than $56,- 
000,000 worth of cloth and yarn and employed 9,059 per- 
sons. The company reported that it had a net profit of 
$1,584,378 for the year after making provision for Federal 
and state taxes, depreciation and reserves. Ceiling prices, 1t 
said. reduced LTOSS profits and Federal taxes from the pic- 
vious year. Depreciation charged to operations was increas- 
ed sharply {on account of the increased use and difficult 
conditions under which the machinery was operated.” The 
company set aside $5,613,500 for Federal and state taxes. 


CLEMSON, S. C.--Governor Olin D. Johnston of South 
Carolina stated recently in Washington, D. C.. that the 
War Production Board had approved plans for the estab- 
lishment of a $2,000,000 rayon tire cord plant near Clem- 
son College. The governor said that he had conferred with 
Donald Nelson, chairman of WPB, about the project, but 


that no details of the proposed plant were immediately 


available. 


SPINDALE, N. C.—An addition, 75 by 100 feet, has just 
been added to the plant of Spindale Mills, Inc. The new 
space was made possible by excavating under the present 
building. It will be used as a drawing-in room. Other im- 
provements are currently being completed. 


O_p Hickory, TENN.—Shipments of rayon from the 
Old Hickory plants of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
were delayed about six days recently because of a power 
breakdown.. A 2,300-volt power line which broke caused 
serious short circuits and stoppage of water pumps. Pro- 
duction in the company’s two plants had to be halted while 


repairs were made. 


McKINNEY, TEx.—An election within 30 days was or 
dered recently by the National Labor Relations Board 
among production and maintenance workers at Texas Tex 
tile Mills to determine which, if any, textile union shall 
represent them. 


ELIZABETHTON, TENN.—The Tennessee Supreme Court 
has upheld the constitutionality of an act extending the city 
limits of Elizabethton to include the plants of American 
Bemberg Corp. and North American Rayon Corp. The 
plants claimed the new act \ iolated an agreement made with 
Elizabethton before they were constructed. The court held 
that “exemptions from taxation are contrary to public policy 
and can only be allowed when granted in clear and unmis- 
takable terms. 


A 5,000,000-pound increase in production facilities at 
the North American plant has been ordered by the War 
Production Board. Part of the production increase will 
have to be met by expansion of the plant, and this must be 
completed by Aug. l, 1944. 


ENKA, N. C. 
Army to the guard forces at the local plant of American 


A guidon has been presented by the VU. S. 


Enka Corp. in recognition of “outstanding excellence and 
achievement in matters of training, appearance, efficiency 
and co-operation.” The presentation was made by Col. 
William S. Pritchard of Fort Bragg, N. C. Following a 
special luncheon at the Enka Lake clubhouse, the presenta- 
tion was made in the plant gymnasium to Chief Frank Con- 
der of the guard force. Dr. A. J. L. Moritz, technical vice- 
president and treasurer of the company, presided. 


Officials of the plant have been notified by the Fourth 
War Regional Labor Board, with headquarters at Atlanta, 
Ga.. that the board has denied a proposed general increase 
of three cents an hour for about 2,500 employees of the 
plant. These employees are now receiving an average of 
771% cents an hour, not including overtime. 
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If it's QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you re- 
quire to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING TWISTER 
FLYER and DRAWING FRAME STEEL ROLLS, CALL 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE COMPANY 
York Road + Tel.1084 + Gastonia, N. C. 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO: Quality AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


Manufacturers and Builders of 


Spinning Cylinders, Card Screens, Conveyor 
Pipe, Lap Aprons, Silver Pans, Aspirators, 
i Waste Chute Boxes, Gear Guards, Slasher 
; Work, General Textile Sheet Metal Work. 


JENKINS METAL SHOP 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


_ 


NO SHORTAGE 
of EXPERIENCE 


As suppliers of textile starches, gums and 
dextrines since 1866, we have developed a 
Technical Service which is qualified by experi- 
ence to help solve war-time sizing, finishing 
and printing problems. 

This Service is at your disposal...for the duration 
and afterwards. 

77 Years of Service to the Textile Industry 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, INC. 


285 Madison Avenue 1011 Johnston Bidg. 


New York Charlotte, N. C. 
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FOR 
CLEANLINESS 
UNIFORMITY 
and SERVICE 
USE 


Corn Products 
Warp Sizing 


Finishing 
Starches 


The uniformity, cleanliness and consistent 

high quality of Corn Products starches and 

gums are well-known to leading textile man- 

ufacturers. The technicians of Corn Products 

are always glad to help the manufacturer 

with Warp Sizing, finishing or other textile 
problems. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


Textile Offices: 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Greenville, S. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 
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M. T. Massingill is now superintendent of Birmingham 
(Ala.) Cotton Mills. 


]. A. Sorrels, Jr., formerly South Carolina representative 
for New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. and now with 
the United States Army, has landed in Italy, according to 
word reaching his associates. 


W. H. Glenn ts now superintendent of Jennings Cotton 
Mills at Lumberton, N. C. 


John D. Green, formerly superintendent of the Kershaw 
(S. C.) plant of Springs Cotton Mills, has been promoted 
to manager. He was at one time assistant manager of the 
company's Lancaster (S. C.) plant. 


Charles Hendrixson, Jr., manufacturing superintendent 
of the Nitro, W. Va.. plant of the American Viscose Corp.., 
has been granted military leave to commence Dec. 15, 1943. 
John E. Spalding, assistant to Dr. Dan B. Wicker, in charge 
of the company’s ‘Fibro” rayon staple fiber pilot plant at 
Nitro, has been appointed acting manufacturing superin 
tendent of the plant and will assume Mr. Hendrixson’s 
duties for the period of his military leave. 


E. C. Sherman, general manager of Standard-Coosa 
Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., has been elected to the 
board of directors and also named vice-president of the 
company. Shannon Gamble, assistant treasurer, 1s now con 
troller. Other officers were re-elected at the company's re 
cent board meeting. Three members of the board, C.’ V. 
Strong, D. Brooks Barlow. and S. L. Probasco, are now 
serving in. the armed forces. 


As noted in a previous issue, Curran C. Easley. has been 
appointed manager of the new Southern district office of 
Louden Machinery Co. at 516 Bona Allen Building, At 
lanta, Ga. He will be in charge of 
various territories of the Fairfield, 
lowa, firm, which manufactures over- 
head material handling systems. T. D. 
Thompson of 240 Atlanta Avenue, 
Decatur, covers Georgia; eastern Ten- 
nessee is covered by H. M. Sawrie, Jr., 
P. O. Box 147, Chattanooga; and Ala- 
bama by Ebbert & Kirkman, Inc., 32! 
Brown-Marx Building, Birmingham. 


Cc. S. Easley 


Dyustrict representatives will shortly be 
appointed for the two Carolinas, Virginia and Florida. 


H. W. Prentis, Jr., president of Armstrong Cork Co., is 
to be one of the speakers at the second war congress of 
American industry sponsored by the National Association 
of Manufacturers at New York Dec. 8, 9 and 10. Stuart 
W. Cramer, Jr., president of Cramerton (N. C.) Mills, will 
preside at the luncheon session Dec. 9 pre eding the prin- 
cipal address by Frederick C. Crawford, N.A.M. president. 
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PERSONAL 


I>. H. Morgan of Carrollton. Ga.. has accepted the posi- 
tion of supe rintendent at Alabama Cotton Muills. Jasper. 


l. M. Brigmon has been promoted from assistant super 
intendent to the supe rintendency of Glen Raven Cotton 


Mills No. Two. Kinston. N. ( 


George W. Robertson, for many years superintendent of 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills. Inc.. was married 
Nov. 18 to Mtss Maude Flippin at Danville, Va. Mr. Rob 
ertson completed SO years Of service with the company In 


1933, and retired from work a few years ago. 


Word has been received recently from two former sales 
representatives of Smith, Drum & Co. who were serving in 
the armed services. Major J. M. Ballentine is attached to 
Army general headquarters staff in England, and Lieut. 
(s.g.) Perry M. Parrott is serving with the Navy in the 
Southwest Pacific. James E. MacDougall, another former 
member of the Southern sales staff, is head of the Char- 
lotte, N. C.. district of the War Production Board. Smith, 
Drum & Co. was awarded the Army-Navy “E” recently. 


Robert Collyer has been promoted to the post of adver- 
tising manager of the Calco Chemical Division of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co. 


Frank K. Petrea, formerly manager of Samoset Cotton 
Mills, Talladega, Ala., and before that superintendent of 
Swift Mig Co.. Columbus. Ga.. for 20 years, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of Pomona Mfg. Co. at Greensboro. 
N. ¢ He succeeds G. W. Dobbins. who has accepted a 
position at Pee Dee Mtg. Co., Rockingham, N. C. A. A. 


Hobbs is now superintendent at Samoset Cotton Mills. 


E. L. Coulter, formerly of Bauer & Black, is now cloth- 
ing cards at Milwaukee, Wis. 


Robert D. Howerton, a former sales representative of the 
( harlotte, N. ¢ .. OMCE of the Calco ¢ hemical Division of 
American Cyanamid Co., is reported to be seriously ill in a 
hospital at Evanston, Ill. He left Charlotte in 1941 to 
become district manager for the company at Chicago, II. 


Herman Patterson has joined the office staff of Gossett 
Mills at AWilliamston, S. C. 


Capt. Homer V. Cook of Porterdale, Ga., has been 
awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross for “heroism and 
extraordinary achievement” in the Solomon Islands. Prior 
to his enlistment as an aviation cadet May 24, 1941, Cap- 
tain Cook was employed in the sales department of the gen- 
eral ofhce of Bibb Mfg. Co. His citation came as the result 
of amassing more than 100 hours of combat flight while 
attached to an aircraft group of the United States Marine 
Corps. He ts a graduate of Georgia School of Technology, 
Atlanta. 
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e SEYCO size films are 
more pliable and elastic, 
resulting in better weav- 
ing. Try SEYCO and see 
for yourself. 


SIZING ... PENETRANTS ... ALKALIS ... 
SOFTENERS ... SHUTTLE DRESSING 


“TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


TA, 
748 aicet * ATL AM 


We Make 
LONG Blade Spindles 
from | 
SHORT Blade Spindles 


by mew perfected method of electric 
welding, and guarantee all spindles 
not to break under running condi- 
tions. 

We also change Acorns and Whorls 
sizes to mill specifications. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS 
W. Franklin Ave. Ext., Gastonia, W. C. 


\ Johnson Company 


4 


Charlotte, N. C. 


i Sizing Compounds Finishing Softeners 
Penetrants Specialties 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
TELEPHONE 6450 P. O. BOX 1418 


Southern Representatives for 


Sla UQq hter ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO 


FPade-Ometers, Launder-Ometers. 
Weather-Ometers 


Stainless Steel Special Equipment 


Package Tying Machines 


° MACBETH DAYLIGHTING CORP 
Color Matching and Cotton 
CHARLOTTE, N. wh Classing Lamps 
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Houghton Wool Tops 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


houc HTON 


Sou. Representative 


WOOL COMPANY 


Telephone 3-3692 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


“You Can Count on WAK Counters” 
They are Rugged, Accurate, oe 
Write—Phone—Wire 


| W A INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


J. 1. TICE SAFETY RACKS or LOGGERHEADS 


All Pickers — The Originals 
GROOVED LAP PINS 


Immediate Delivery — Contact Us 


A. C. BOYD, Agent, U. S. A. 


1071 BELLEVUE DRIVE, N. E. + ATLANTA, GA. 


TOR | 
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QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
* SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON. IOWA 


We’ve your SIZE! 
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Paul D. Ostrander, formerly of Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.. Akron. Ohio, is now superintendent of Goodyear 
Clearwater Mill No. 1 at Cedartown, Ga. 


]. L. Mitchell is now treasurer of Southern Asbestos Co.., 


Charlotte. N. C. 


].. E. Duncan has resigned as overseer of carding at 
Hartsville (S: C.) Cotton Mill to accept a position at 
West Boylston (Ala.) Mfg. Co. 


Edgar Israel, formerly superintendent of Stonewaall 
(Miss.) Cotton Mills, now holds a similar position at 
Aponaug Mfg. Co. Mill No. One, West Point, Muss. 


A. Lee McArthur, Jr., secretary of Cramerton (N. C.) 
Mills, Inc., spoke to a recent meeting of the Charlotte Op- 
timist Club. He traced the development of the cotton tex 
tile industry and presented a summary of textile manufac- 
turing processes. 


Harley J. Morris has been appointed chief plant chemist 
at the Meadville, Pa., acetate rayon producing plant of 
American Viscose Corp. Until this appointment was made 
Mr. Morris had held the position of assistant plant chemist 
under the chief plant chemist, F. William Koster, who was 


also director of acetate research. 


Preston Newell has been promoted from superintendent 
to vice-president of Aponaug Mfg. Co., which has plants 
at West Point. Koscuisko. and McComb. Miss. Mrs. Ed- 


wina Lewis has been named secretary. 


John T. Wigington, director of research for the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, Inc., recently addressed a number of su 
perintendents and technical employees of mills at Ander- 
son, S. C. He reviewed recent innovations and methods 
applied to the textile industry, and told of current research. 


Chris Suber, Jr., superintendent of the Toxaway plant of 
Gossett Mills. Anderson. S. C.. has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Anderson Kiwanis Club. 


Therman L. Ritchie has been promoted to the position of 
superintendent at Marion (N. C.) Mfg. Co. 


Cc. W. Gunter. cotton buyer for Textiles. Inc.. Gastonia, 
N. C., has been named lieutenant-governor of the Charlotte 
district of Kiwanis International. 


G. Arthur Cook, secretary and treasurer of West Boyls- 
ton Mfg. Co. at Montgomery, Ala., has been elected to the 
board of the Alabama State Chamber of Commerce. Don- 
ald Comer of Avondale Mills has been named vice-presi- 
dent of the organization. 


F. H. Cunningham, Jr., superintendent of Mills Mill No. 
One, Greenville, S. C., has accepted the post of industrial 
chairman of the Hopewell Tuberculosis Association's an- 
nual Christmas seal sale among mill operatives. 


Stanley Lewellyn, general superintendent of Inman (S. 
C.) Mills, was the Armistice Day speaker at the meeting of 
the Woodruff, S. C., Rotary Club. 


LaRue Hendrixson, for the. past five years production 
control manager of American Viscose Corp., with headquar 
ters at the Wilmington, Del., office, has been appointed 
production manager. In his new position, Mr. Hendrixson 
will be in charge of production equipment at the company s 
viscose process rayon plants and will direct the improvement 
of operating techniques. Prior to coming to the Wilming- 
ton office as production control manager in 1938, Mr. Hen 
drixson was assistant manager of the company s plant at 
Parkersburg, W. Va. Gordon Brain, who for the past four 
years has been Mr. Hendrixson’s assistant, has been ap 
pointed production control manager of the corporation. 


On succeeding pages of this issue, TEXTILE 
BULLETIN Calls attention to the many South- 
ern textile plants which rec eived Army-Navy 
“E” awards as well as stars for their pennants. The 
long list of plants which have merited the awards 
speaks well for the contribution to the war effort 
made by the Southern textile industry. 

Most recent plant to be named as recipient of an 
award is Tennessee Eastman Corp, at Kingsport, man- 
ufacturer of acetate rayon, staple fiber and cellulose 
products. Appalachian Mills Co. of Knoxville, Tenn.. 
a combined spinning and knitting mill which has 
been manufacturing underwear for the armed forces, 
received its ‘E’’ burgee Nov. 23. Bath (S. C.) Mills. 
Inc., producer of cotton fabrics, was presented its 
pennant Dec. 1. 


Recent Activity 


Stars for “E”’ awards, indicative of continued good 
performance on war contracts, have been coming in 
rapidly of late. Cramerton (N. C.) Mills, Inc., has 
now added a second star to its flag. Other mills now 
flying pennants with a single star are Gossett ‘Mills 
with plants at Anderson and Pendleton, S. C., the 
Aragon (Ga.) division of A. D. Julliard & Co., Lin- 
coln Mills of Huntsville, Ala., Mathews Cotton Mill 
of Greenwood, S. C., Proximity Mfg. Co. and Revo- 
lution Cotton Mills of Greensboro, N. C. 

A. F. Gallun & Sons Corp. of Milwaukee, Wis., 
manufacturer of leather products for textile mills, was 
recently awarded the “E” pennant. Singer Mfg. Co. 
of Bridgeport, Conn., has been notified that it may 
add a star to its flag. The company was honored orig- 
inally last March 13. 
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Cotton Nylon Rayon Wool Silk 


The Manufacturing Division of Marshall 
Field & Company uses all the major 
fibers in the production of supplies for 
our military services. 


COTTON—tops the list in quantity and 
variety — sheets and sheeting, towels, 
Osnaburg, duck, camouflage net, mos- 
quito netting, blankets. 


SILK—almost missing but not quite— 
goes into cartridge cloth—and is shot 
right back at the Japs. 


NYLON is the wonder fiber for para- 
chutes. RAYON goes into bomb and 
flare parachute cloth, blankets and hos- 
iery. WOOL for all-wool blankets, part- 


wool blankets, wool overcoating and 


lining cloth. 


All go marching to Victory in a steady 
stream from our Mills in North Carolina 
and Virginia, and in Zion, Illinois. The 
Manufacturing Division of Marshall 
Field & Company is proud to have this 
part in the great American textile in- 
dustry’s war program. 


Civilian products—sheets, towels, blan- 
kets, bedspreads, under the Fieldcrest 
label; rugs under the Karastan label: 
lace curtains and lace tablecloths under 
the Zionet label, and hosiery under the 
La France label—continue to be pro- 
duced in all the quantity possible—and 
in the same fine quality as in peacetime. 
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Awarded to the workers 
of the Woolen Mill 
at Spray, N. C. 


PAEL PACE, VA, 


ZION, 


MILLS at LEAKSVILLE, DRAPER and SPRAY, N. C,, 


ILL. 
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— for outstanding production of materials for the armed forces — 


Aberfoyle, Inc., Norfolk, Va. 


American Finishing Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 


American Silk Mills, Inc., Orange, Va. 
American Thread Co., Dalton, Ga. 


American Viscose Corp., Front Royal, 
Va. 


Appalachian Mills Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


*®Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Whitmire, S. C. 


Avondale Mills ‘Plants at Sylacauga, 
Birmingham, Sycamore, Pell City, 
Alexander City, LaFayette and Stev- 
enson, Ala.’ 


** Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, 5. C. 
* Blueridge Co. Inc., Glasgow, Va. 
Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Callaway Mills ‘Plants at LaGrange, 
Manchester and Milstead, Ga.) 


**Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. C. 
Columbia (S$. C.) Mills, Inc. 
**Cramerton ‘N. C.) Mills, Inc. 


OF SOUTHERN MILLS WHICH HAVE WON THE 


ARMY -NAV Y 


Dixie Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 
*®Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 
®Equinox Mill, Anderson, S. C. 


Exposition Cotton Mills Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Fairforest Finishing Co., Clevedale, 


*®Gossett Mills ‘Plants at Anderson and 
Pendleton, S. C.) 


*P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


Frank Ix & Sons, Charlottesville, Va. 


*%A. D. Julliard G Co., Aragon ‘Ga.) 
Mills. 


®Lanett Bleachery and Dye Works, 
West Point, Ga. 


Lebanon ‘Tenn.’ Woolen Mills, Inc. 
*®Lincoln Mills, Huntsville, Ala. 


Marshall Field G Co. Woolen Mill, 
Spray, N. C. 


*Mathews Cotton Mill, Greenwood, S. C. 


Mills Mill ‘Plants at Greenville and 
Woodruff, S. C.) 


AWARD 


Newnan ‘(Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


Pacolet Mfg. Co. Mill No. Four, New 
Holland, Go. 


Palmetto ‘(Ga.) Cotton Mills, Inc. 
Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, Ga. 


Pepperell Mfg. Co. ‘Plants at Lindale, 
Ga., and Opelika, Ala.) 


Piedmont Cotton Mills, Egan, Ga. 
Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


*®Revolution Cotton Mills, Greensboro, 
N.C 


Shelbyville ‘Tenn.) Mills. 


Springs Cotton Mills ‘Plants at Lan- 
caster, Chester, Fort Mill and Ker- 
show, S. C.) 


Tallassee ‘Ala.) Cotton Mills. 
Trion (Ga.) Co. 

Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C. 
Ware Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 


*®West Point Mfg. Co. ‘Plants at Fair- 


fox, Lanett, Langdale, Riverdale and 
Shawmut, Alo.) 


continuance of outstanding record 


*¢k im s which have received stars tor pennants 


continued or surpassed during six-month pe 


another Six 


riod following presentation of award 


months 


signifying that original production ord which warranted be 


twékeHave received a second star, 


award was 


indicating 
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N the opposite page of this issue is a list of 
Southern mills which have been awarded the Army 
and Navy “E” pennant. To many people who are 
careless in their thinking or pre-occupied with other 


Another consideration is: given to the production 
obstacles that have been overcome in executing its 
contracts—the construction changes, fiber purchases, 
maintenance and supplies, the shift from civilian 
production to war production. 


Another factor examined is that of industrial re- 
lations, particularly as to whether fair labor stand- 
ards have been and are maintained by the company. 
Closely studied are living and working conditions 
which must attract and maintain the highest type of 
employee complement and reduce labor turn-over. 


Another factor, and closely related to this, is the 
means used to keep the employee complement full at 
all times. Of course, this means a study of the pro- 
gram in effect for training additional workers. The 
question of keeping the mill in full operation is of 
more importance than labor turn-over. There must, 


of necessity, be labor turn-over but it must be of 
such a nature that it will not slow down or interfere 
with production, 


Again, a study of management is made to see if it 


* things, these awards do not mean much. They think is co-operating as it should with the Government's 
that because so many have been awarded that they program and whether or not throughout the plant 
are easy to secure and are often a political reward for there is inter-departmental co-operation. It seeks to 
some influential citizen. The purpose of this story is find out if the plant has any deficiencies that could 

’ to inform the ignorant and the skeptic and to add increase cost. In short. has the plant done every- 
praise to those mills which have already been recog- thing that it can do to increase production and 

nized. decrease cost? 

. For general information and for the record, I shall The Government also studies the company’s record 
outline the procedure as I see and understand - it. on accidents, health, sanitation and the methods it 
First, some one, through knowledge or investigation, has used for plant protection. In dealing with this 
feels or believes that a plant or group is eligible for latter topic, it will be remembered that the Federal 
recognition. The Army and the Navy then make Bureau of Investigation has made recommendations 
careful surveys of certain factors which they deem for the prevention of sabotage and espionage as a 
essential. If these factors are found satisfactory, matter of aafety to all. 
the the Office of the Quartermaster General nomi- " 
nates the plant or group to the proper government The last study made is whether or not the com- 

agency for consideration and approval. sub-contractor and whether 

‘ : not it has used all of its facilities in sub-contracting, 

. The next question that naturally arises is, what are or sub-sub-contracting in case such a policy is nec- 
the factors examined? Perhaps the first consideration essary. ; 
is to the nature, quality and quantity of production 55S a 
on war contracts. The value or ratio of its production F — the foregoing statements, it is easy to see 
for war is compared to its other production. The that awards are Ee made carelessly and politically. 
amount of production is studied in terms of available Excellence in production and quality and not the size 

rT’, facilities. of the plant are determining factors in winning the 


award. All awards are made initially for a six- 
month period. The record of winning plants is then 
reviewed every six months to determine whether a 
service star is to be added to the flag or the award 
withdrawn. 


To obtain the star, a plant must equal or exceed 
the record made in winning the original flag. or a 
previous renewal star. A decrease in quality or 
quantity of production due to circumstances within 
the control of labor or management may result in 
the withdrawal of the pennant. 


Now the story is told. These Army-Navy “E” 
awards are given for unusual merit and the mills 
over which these pennants fly are honor roll plants. 
We of the South should view them with pride and 
remember the end is not yet, since we understand 
that in the near future several other mills will re- 
ceive their awards. The stars that are now being 
placed on these flags which have flown six months 
or longer are testimonials that productivn and all 
companion standards are still being maintained. 


fr By W. M. McLAURINE 
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THEY WON'T LOOK LIKE THIS, Gul... 


the New ATWOOD MACHINERY for COTTON, 
WORSTED, RAYON, SPUN RAYON and other YARNS - 


is going to be better running, more productive than any 


this ninety-six year old company of textile machinery 


specialists have ever built—as a direct result of our inten- 
sive and extensive experience building equipment for the 


U. S. Navy. We've had to work to standards of precision 


and performance beyond any previous practice. We know 
that the new Atwood Ring Twisters, Up-Twisters and other 
yarn preparation equipment we've been readying for you 
will be the better for this experience. 
AWARDED 
ATWOOD 
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Because YOU are 
looking ahead, too! 


Your present machines must be kept 
on the job— maybe working longer 


and harder than ever. Atwood parts 


and service back you to the limit. 


NOW is an excellent time to become 
informed as to what ATWOOD has 
on the way. May we tell you the 
story of the new Atwood Machines 
for the production of better yarn and 


more of it at lower cost? 


+ 
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BEAUMONT 
are justly proud 


to be on the Army-Navy E Honor Roll and we are also 
proud of the two Stars on our pennant which signify 
that our record has been consistently maintained. 


THERE WILL BE NO SLACKENING IN 
THE ALL-OUT EFFORT THE EMPLOY- 
EES OF BEAUMONT ARE MAKING 
TO HASTEN THE DAY OF VICTORY 


anu fe actu ring 


DUCK FOR OUR 
ARMED FORCES 


BEAUMONT MANUFACTURING CO. 
SPARTANBURG + SOUTH CAROLINA 
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lt is with deep pride that we accept the Army- 
Navy Production Award for “high achievement in 
the production of war materials”. On behalf of 
every man and woman in this Company, whose 
loyal cooperation and hard work made possible 
our record of performance, we express our great 
appreciation of this high honor. 


Our pride in receiving the Award is tempered by 
a determined resolve to maintain and increase our 
usefulness to our Country ...to continue to merit 
the confidence placed in us. We look upon this 
tO Stay With the job fo its carliest possible 
successful conclusion. 


SMITH DRUM & COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE DYEING AND FINISHING 
MACHINES AND LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
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Wanu fa clu ring 


WORK GLOVES 
and 


HERRINGBONE TWILLS 
FOR OUR ARMED FORCES 


THe Trion Company 
TRION, GEORGIA 
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THE NATIONAL UNDERWEAR 


PULL-OVER SHIRTS + WOVEN SHORTS 
FULL CUT ATHLETIC UNION SUITS 
CROTCH GUARD KNIT BRIEFS and MID-THIGH SHORTS 
SPORT SHIRTS 
UNION SUITS and SHIRTS & DRAWERS 


MIDDLEWEIGHT WINTER SETS 
} 


(Sleeveless and short sleeve shirts, mid-thigh and ankle drawers) 


CHILDREN’S KNIT SLEEPERS 
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WORK GLOVES 
and 


HERRINGBONE TWILLS 
FOR OUR ARMED FORCES 


THe Trion Company 
TRION, GEORGIA 
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THE NATIONAL UNDERWEAR 


PULL-OVER SHIRTS + WOVEN SHORTS 
FULL CUT ATHLETIC UNION SUITS 
CROTCH GUARD KNIT BRIEFS and MID-THIGH SHORTS 
SPORT SHIRTS 
UNION SUITS and SHIRTS & DRAWERS 


MIDDLEWEIGHT WINTER SETS 


. ‘Sleeveless and short sleeve shirts, mid-thigh and ankle drawers) 


CHILDREN’S KNIT SLEEPERS 
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iverside Plant 


Ladlassie Plant Toxaway Plant 


Pendleton Plant 


For Eexcellence in Production of Textiles for War... 
the Army-Navy Es flying over four Gossett Mills 


Plants Located at Anderson and Pendleton. South Carolina 


‘1 Not only will these awards be an added 
incentive to us all to redouble our own war 
efforts but, we hope and believe, they will 
inspire others to strive for the country’s 
highest production achievement // 


B. B. GOSSETT, President 


Manufacturers of Army Twills, Cotton Duck, Print Cloths, . Broadcloths, 
Sheetings, Jeans, Combed and Carded Lawns, V oiles, Pongees, Surgical Gauze, 
Combed and Carded Sales Yarn, Spun Rayon Yarns and a Wide Range of 


Rayon Fabrics including Spun Rayon Suitings 


WILLIAMSTON PLANT 


Other Mills in the FINISHING PLANT 


CHADWICK-HOSKINS COMPANY 


“Gossett Group” —MARTINSVILLE COTTON MILL, INC. 


CALHOUN MILLS 


Williamston, S. C. 
Anderson, S. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Martinsville, Va. 

Calhoun Falls, S. C. 


B. B. GOSSETT, presipent AND TREASURER » 1117 JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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SONOCO realizes that one day soon 


the war will end, and with it, war pro- 
duction. 


On that day, and even before, the 
Textile Industry will feel a slump in 


military purchases. 


As a supplier we realize we must 

extend our service beyond a “depend- 
ble source of supply,” toward helping 

the Textile Industry meet post-war 


problems. | 


Scientific and technical develop- 
ments in Textiles will find in SONOCO 


a willing collaborator and, within their 


limits, a highly informed and experi- 
enced organization ready to meet 
changing conditions and methods with 


all the facilities at their command. 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 
—|Sonoco Propucts Company 
HARTSVILLE 


DEPENDABLE SOVAGCE OP SUPPLY 
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REEVES wartime experience will mean 
BETTER PEACETIME FABRICS 


Today, at Mills Mill, Greenville, Mills Mill, Woodruff and the 
Fairforest Finishing Company, Reeves Brothers is producing mil- 
lions of yards of its famous fabrics to the exacting specifications of 


ome of the War Item , 
the Army, Navy and Marine Corps. Pre-war fabrics have been 
Using Reeves Fabrics improved to include the extra tough qualities especially suited to : 
Army Shirts and Ties Marine Corps Work Uniforms the needs of our armed forces. New color-fast processes have been 
A G is Caps Mari c s Shirt ad Tie * 
developed. Tensile strengths have been increased. In addition, 
Army Fatigue Caps Nurses’ Uniforms 
Army Trousers Water-Repellent Parkas Reeves laboratory and production experts have assisted in the per- 
Areny Shorts Ski Mittens fection of entirely new fabrics such as fine count materials for air- 
Army Twill Jackets Insignia Cloth 


craft and the six-ounce Army Twill for special use by troops oper- 


Army Werk Uniforms Canteen Covers 

Army Raincoats Cartridge Belts ating in the tropics. 

Army Dentists’ Coats Mattress Covers, Comforters : 

Water-Repelient Field Jackets Mosauito Bars Out of the extreme demands of wartime 

Navy White Uniforms nase egg have been born new methods and new 

Blue Piping for Navy “Whites” | 1°. parts fabrics which will mean more durable, 

me ere Powder Bags better looking work and sport clothes 

Marine Corps Uniforms Service Tents, Pyramidal Tents . 

Cores Cass Gen, Trash and after Victory. Mills Mill, Greenville, $.C., Mills Mill, Woodruff, 


S. C., Fairforest Finishing Co., Spartanburg, C 


54 Worth Street New York City | 


Representatives in ATLANTA - * DALLAS + LOS ANGELES ‘PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS - MONTREAL - FORONTS 
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SHAWMUT MILL * 
LANGDALE MiLL* 
LANETT MILL * 
FAIRFAX MILL 
RIVERDALE MILL * 


EQUINOX MILL * 
BROOKSIDE MILLS 

THE DIXIE COTTON MILLS 
PIEDMONT COTTON MILLS 
PALMETTO COTTON MILLS 


Awarded for Excellence in Production 


Ten Army-Navy “E” pennants — seven of which now carry the star for con- 


tinued excellent performance —have been awarded to mills we represent. 


These awards have been received by mills producing duck, mills producing 


towels and toweling and mills producing uniform fabrics. Earning them has 


” been made possible by close cooperation between our mill department here 


in New York and the management and employees at each mill. Naturally we 


ral, are proud of this record of achievement which is, we believe, outstanding in 


5. 


the textile industry. 
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* Donotes star earned at end of 6 months after original award. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY 65 worth st., New York 13, N. ¥. 
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COTTON MILLS 


NEWNAN, GEORGIA estasiisHed 


% Natural and Colored, 
Novelty, Cotton, Rayon, 
Mixed Fibre and Worsted 
Ahnitting and Weaving 
Yarns and Fabrics. 


YORK OFFICE | CARL L, MILLER Rending 
2 PARR AVERY 
* | COSBY and THOMAS 
HALSEY C. M. PATTERSON 
40 Worth St., New York 
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“You Can't Spell Vietory with An Absent wos first Gevetoped end directed by Miss Mery Melbroot, hes sinc. 
performed by these schoolgirls, dovghters of Avondale been presented a number of times throwghou! Alobome os wel! os 


emplores, during ovr Anave!l Spring Inspection This of the Conferenceon Mumen Relations in indvstry of NC 


The most precious thing in the world today is time. Every | downtothe barest unavoidable minimum. We must work, 
minute on the clock is of life-and-death importance — work, work...so that our fighting forces shall have every- 
every hour of the day must be made to produce its full thing they need with all possible speed. Here at Avondale 
share to the cause of Victory. That, necessarily, is up to all we re mighty proud of the performance record of our men 


of us on the production front..We must keep absenteeism and women. They know their jobs...they're on their jobs! 


FABRIC 
Made in *Denime 
* Work Garment and 
ALABAMA Play Suit Fabrics 
Tickings 
“Slack Suitings 
*Special Fabrics for 
omen in Industry 
* Dewees Conde 
Comer Chambray 
Dunbe: Chambray Double-Carded for A 
Anita Chambray Knitting Trade 
Seersuckers arp Specialities > 
Blanket Linings Single and Plied 
~~ Cover and Dra Natural and Colored 
abrice: Curtain othe ones 
Wide Sateens. Broken Tube 
tas trode As the of Avondale Yarns and 
Print Clothe, Sheetings Fabrics, despite our expanding lecilities, 
*Work Shirt Chambrays 4is to 40% Double-Carded becomes less and less for normal needs 
and Coverts remember it is because Avondale is pro- 
Blankets Agents jos Youu ducing more and more for war needs 
Spends por COMER-AVOMNDALE MILLS. lac “We cannot have all we want if our sol- 
SOUTHEASTERN COTTONS, lac. diers and sailors ave to have all they need™ Presenting Private Jemie Johnson, 
SO Wecth Mow Chemencege. Tenn MC former Avondale employe, now serv: 
“Requier ot Sentorized “Average residual shrinkage in the origine!l piece dees not exceed Test Methed CS-60.36 ing with the Air force oversecs 


FOUNDED IN 1897 BY GOVERNOR 5B. 8. COMER 
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AWARD FOR EXCELLENCE 


On September 28, 1942, joint ceremonies were held wherein each of the five mills of 
the West Point Manufacturing Company was awarded the Army and Navy “E” for 5 
excellence in production. More than 10,000 employees were present. 


On June 19, 1943, each of the five mills of the West Point Manufacturing Company 
was again honored by being awarded a star indicating the earning of the Army and 
Navy “E” for excellence in production for the second time. 


We are proud of the wartime production record of our mills. For the duration, our 
policy will continue to be “The Greatest Production of the Most Needed Fabrics.” 


WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA BUY MORE 


Selling Agents: WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY WAR BONDS 
65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


* 


RIVERDALE 
MILL 


‘FAIRFAX 
MILL 


SHAW MUT 
MILL 
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In leading mills manufacturing quality 


already proving its 


right to leadership 


MODEL “D” CARD 


New, specialized 
machinery for — MODEL “L” DRAWING 
cessing synthetic 
fibers up to 3” in length is not born 


overnight. Long years of patient, ex- 
haustive research and experimenta- 
tion form the background for the 


equipment we are now prepared to 
build. 


Certainly, there are restrictions on 
buying new machinery today, but 
there are no restrictions on post-war 
planning. Plan now with WHITIN! 


MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 7 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. | 
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Holding the Pacolet “‘E,"’ left to right, Lieut.-Col. T. DO. Lewis, Marshall C. Stone, H. M. Jackson, Senator Walter F. George, 
Colonel Edgar 8. Dunlap, Lieutenant J. M. Ryan and D. W. Anderson. 


A PENNANT OF WHICH PACOLET IS JUSTLY PROUD! 


“Brilhantly 


earned” 


LIEUT.-COL. THOMAS D. LEWIS 
U. S. QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


Manufacturers of 


Sheetings Drills wills 


~ 


NEW HOLLAND, GA. 


MILLS 3 & 5, PACOLET, SOUTH CAROLINA MILL No. 6, GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA 
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EXCELLENCE IN WAR PRODUCTION by a self-starting, Bond-buying organi- 
zation won for the Cramerton Mills the new flags which now fly on each side of 
Old Glory. * It's more than colored bunting or pennants that are floating from 
i. ihe flagstaff of Cramerton Mills . . . it’s the pledge of working, fighting patriots 
| to our boys on all fronts . . . that we're giving them all we've got. * It's work that 
raised two more flags to snap in the breeze ‘neath Old Glory as a proud procla- 
mation to the world that our employees are doing their part. * But that’s not 
enough! They're also providing the money for Uncle Sam to buy the very supplies 
American brains and brawn are building, by putting at least 10% of their weekly 
ie pay into War Bonds. * We at Cramerton are a closely knit team, working together 
easily, determined to meet most effectively all war and peace demands made 
upon us. Back of the efforts of all of us is the slogan “V Depends on Me.” 


Cramerton 


| Illills, Ine. 


- 
. 
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To our customers and the nation 


... how and post-war 


We pledge our best efforts 


UNION BLEACHERY 


Greenville. 8. C. 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVES — 40 WORTH STREET 
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... to attain the greatest economy in 


maintenance and operating costs. 


The chart below, based on a specific case, illustrates the 


improvement in production and operating economy which was 


| achieved after Saco-Lowell-izing. This is not an unusual case, but 
is typical of the improved operating conditions which follow 


Saco-Lowell-ization. 


Today, the examination of existing installations for the purpose 
of discovering a better utilization of floor space and equipment 
| is a current responsibility of management. Many progressive mills 
are looking ahead right now and preparing plans for a Saco- 
Lowell-ization program, to be started immediately when war 


production is over. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


| 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Charlotte Greenville Atlanta 


| 
| between a Conventional Production Line® and a Saco-Lowell-ized* Production Line. 
* * 
* 
TOTAL WARP POUNDS PER H. P. POUNDS PER SQ. FT. 
ROVING SPINDLES SPINNING SPINDLES INCREASE OF FLOOR AREA 
54.5% repuction 22.77 32 PER HOUR INCREASE 
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ARMY NAVY AWARD 
for Excellence in Production of 


Fabrics for Our Armed Forces 


And Now the Second Award 
With White Star for Our Pennant 


Drayton 


SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Combed Cotton — Filament Rayon — Spun Rayon 


Be4eec of honor for the men and women of Chatham 
for excellence in production, speed in delivery, 
and quality of merchandise 


= 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING CO., ELKIN, N.C. + 57 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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“There was nothing to begin with 
but proximity to the cotton fields” 


WSS 
( ) 


@..- now there is the 


PROXIMITY CO. 


manufacturers of 


ss CONE deeptone DENIM 
CONE playtime CLOTH 
CONE built CORDUROY 


and a variety of fabrics dyed or printed at the 


PROXIMITY PRINT WORKS 


including 

VELVELETTE Eureka FLANNELS PLAIN AND PRINTED MOLESKINS 
CONE vat dyed DRILLS and JEANS GOLD Seal CRETONNES 

PLAIN AND PRINTED SUEDES PROXIMITY PLISSE 

CONE printed TICKINGS 


CONE 
Proximity Mfg. Co. together with affiliated 
producing units are the world’s largest BR 


producers of Sanforized Shrunk fabrics. YOUR SAFEGUARD 
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ARMY NAVY AWARD 
for Excellence in Production of 


Fabrics for Our Armed Forces 


And Now the Second Award 
With White Star for Our Pennant 


Drayton 


SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Combed Cotton Filament Rayon — Spun Rayon 
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Be4ege of honor for the men and women of Chatham 
for excellence in production, speed in delivery, 
and quality of merchandise 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING CO., ELKIN, N.C. «+ 57 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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“There was nothing to begin with 
but proximity to the cotton fields” 


( COTTON ) 


ww... now there is the 


PROXIMITY 


manufacturers of 
CONE deeptone DENIM 
CONE playtime CLOTH 


CONE built CORDUROY 


and a variety of fabrics dyed or printed at the 


PROXIMITY PRINT WORKS 


| including 
i“ VELVELETTE Eureka FLANNELS PLAIN AND PRINTED MOLESKINS 
CONE vat dyed DRILLS and JEANS GOLD Seal CRETONNES 
PLAIN AND PRINTED SUEDES PROXIMITY PLISSE 


CONE printed TICKINGS 
CONE 


Proximity Mfg. Co. together with affiliated 
: producing units are the world’s largest uy 
producers of Sanforized Shrunk fabrics. 
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The 
AMERICAN 
LHR EAD 
COMPANY 


WHITMIRE, SOUTH CAROLINA | 
Spinners and Manufacturers of : 
Manufacturers of COMBED YARN 
Fine Cotton Fabrics AND THREAD 
AND 


Cotton Fabrics for 
War Purposes 


J. P. STEVENS & C0. INC..—Selling Agents 


44 Leonard Street + New York, N. Y. 


MATHEWS COTTON MILL 4 


GREENWOOD, S. C. 


COTTON GOODS 
SPUN RAYON GOODS | 


Selling Agents—J. P. STEVENS & COMPANY, INC. NEW YORK CITY 
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What's Ahead in the Textile Industry's 
Supply Situation? 
(Continued from Page 66) 


necessitate the consumption of abnormal quantities of cot- 
tons. In fact, the development of rot-proof, rain-proof, 
vermin-proof finishes which are most effective when applied 
to cotton materials has contributed in no small measure to 
the successes achieved in the Pacific. 

To these specially treated fabrics and to multiple other 
cotton products such as mosquito bars and gloves which 
prevent the spread of malaria, bags for water purification 
and preservation of food, camouflage uniforms, hammocks 
and cotton hospital supplies must be attributed a share 
of the credit for the conquest of natural barriers to cam- 
paigning in the tropics. For comparison one need only to 
hark back to the Spanish-American War and the subsequent 
fighting in the Phillippines where lack of such equipment 
resulted in extremely heavy losses from fever. 

Prospects for increased civilian supplies of cotton would 
seem to rest on the assumption that the Army will cut 
its purchases and on larger imports of burlap that would 
tend, under ordinary circumstances, to relieve the pressure 
on cotton bag materials. While arrangements have been 
made for the importation of large amoutts of burlap, it 
must be kept in mind that demand for textile bags has 
swollen tremendously and that extremely “heavy amounts 
of cotton goods will continue to be required for this 
purpose. 

Even if these developments were to yield unexpected 
benefits, they would still be offset by the steep drop in the 
production of cottons, The reasons for this drop are many, 
chief among them the lack of manpower and the inability 
of many mills to pay overtime rates and break even in the 
face of OPA reluctance to revise price ceilings. The extent 
of the decline can best be measured by a comparison of 
cotton consumption. Consumption in September was 8/72,- 
109 bales as against 959,732 bales a year ago. In August 
mills consumed 842,260 bales as compared with 925,000 
bales in the same month of last year. July consumption 
amounted to 839,705 bales compared with 995,000 bales 
in the corresponding period of 1942. 


Supplies for Civilians 


Under the circumstances, it is difficult to ascertain with 
any accuracy the extent of the supplies that will be made 
available to civilians. There is no known way of estimating 
what are the basic needs of the countries likely to be 
wrested from Axis control for the reason that it is im- 
possible at this time to determine the state of the mills in 
those countries and whether or not they may be destroyed 
as part of the enemy's scorched earth policy as exemplified 
by the destruction of Naples. 

Most of the mills in Italy are located in the Genoa- 
Turin area, which not only has been heavily bombed but 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLOG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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TEXTILES‘ VITAL ROLE IN WINNING THE WAR 


(NO. 8 OF A SERIES) 


TRIBUTE 


TO THE 


i= 


“Can it be done?” That's not the question 
you hear in America’s mills. The spirit of the 
textile workers is: “Let's go ahead and do 
it!” And through their devotion, ingenuity 
and skill, they have achieved production 
records that do them great honor. In their 
achievements, we see renewed proof that 
to free men nothing is impossible. 


In this vital work of the textile industry, 
Burkart-Schier is playing an active part. For 
Burkart-Schier technicians and textile 
chemicals are working right along with the 
country’s mills, helping to process all sorts 
of fabrics, giving them needed characteris- 
tics, making fabrics fit to fight, here at 
home, as well as at the front. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL Co. 
Manujacturing Chemists jor the Teatile Industry 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
PENETRANTS DETERGENTS SOFTENERS REPELLENTS FINISHES 
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DISTRI 


WOOLEN DIV. 


Fall River 
Greenville TI 


REPAIR SHOPS which facilitate conver 


Worcester *!I 
Atianta TI 


MOST RESERVES | 


BUTING POINTS which speed up de- 
of those items | n stock and 


¥ 
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ASHWORTH BROTHERS, INC. 


AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


Charlotte tt 
(Textile Supply Co.) 


Philadelphia *t% 
Dallas tf 


*Factory 


tRepair Shop t Distributing Point 


PRODUCT 


ASHWURT: 


CARD 


lic Wire * Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed. 


may be the scene of fighting. In France the majority of 


textile mills are located in the northern sections which were 


fought over in the spring of 1940 and may become a 


battleground again 


While news from the Japanese-oc 


cupied portions of China ts vague, there is reason to believe 


that many of the mills at Shanghai have been dismantled 


and turned into s« rap metal for the Japanese war industries. 


No accurate information is available as yet as to the extent 


of the impoverishment of large populations of the Dutch 


East Indies and the Philippines 


Meanwhile. the industry has been asked by the WPB to 
make provisions tor the export of 193,000,000 yards over 


a six-month period to the Latin-American republics. This 


total represents the basic essential needs of those nations 


and may 


be mecreased before the end of the vear. These 


goods will be handled through long-established commercial 


channels and will go for the most part to markets custo- 


marily supplied by American mills. 


Even so the industry may have to strain to meet these 


demands because of 


the exceedingly large number of 


contracts on their books which bear priority ratings higher 


than those accorded to these orders 


A most encouraging sight, however, is the approach 


being taken by the Office of Civilian Requirements toward 


the problem of essential supplies for our own civilian pop: 


ulations. It is now recognized that certain civilian goods, 


among them many cottons, are actually war needs in that 


they are needed to the maintenance of civilian health and 


for clothing the workers who are producing war materials. 


This. of course. means that items that come under the head 


of luxuries will be curtailed and the pressure for production 


of necessities will be increased 


Future Plans Must Be Made 


Although at the moment the industry is fully immersed 


in the activities of war production, time must be taken 


now to anticipate the problems of the future. If victory 


comes suddenly on all fronts, the industry will be faced 


with the immediate task of re-converting 5O per cent or 


more of the economic activity of the nation from the 


business of war to the functions of peace. The re-tooling 


of industry, the re-shaping of production programs, the 
re-development of markets, the shifting of millions of 
employees into new occupations, the re-settlement of other 


millions in distant territorial areas 


all 


constitute a task 


which may prove to be of greater magnitude than any that 


the nation has heretofore attempted. To avoid chaos. this 


enormous re-conversion must be planned in advance and 


machinery for its execution must be pre-established. 


From the standpoint of the cotton industry, the most 


important element in this re-conversion ts the orderly 


termination of Government contracts and the prompt set- 


tlement of Government obligations to the contractors. For 


more than a year industry representatives have been busily 


engaged with appropriate Government ofhcials on a pro- 


gram of contract termination and settlement which would 


be prompt, ethcient. and protect the interest of sub-contrac- 


tors as well as prime contractors. 


Another problem of transition which may prove to be 


highly important is the disposal of Government surpluses 


after the war. If the war ends gradually on the several 


fronts final Goveriment surpluses of consumable goods 
may not be excessively large. In fact, they may constitute 


the salvation of our program of foreign relief and re- 
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To help win the 


battle of PRODUCTION 
WAR PLANTS SPECIFY VOGEL FROST-PROOF HYDRANTS 


Conservation of life and prop- 
erty is as essential to the wor 
effort a: a war plant's finished 
product. Vogel Frost-Proof Hy- 
drants ore being specified to 
safeguard the lives of thousands 
of workers in chemical plants, 
powder mills, ordnance works 
and other industries where large 
and immediate water flow must 
be constantly available to com- 
bat chemical burns and similar 
emergencies. All types of war 
plants, including shipyards, etc. 
ore using these hydrants to min- 
imize the hazards of fire. 


And, of course, thousands of 
farmers safeguvord their stock 
and equipment with Vogel Frost- 
Proof Hydrants because they 
especially appreciate the value 
of a hydrant which does not 
freeze-up, even at lowest tem- 
peratures. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


O 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers | 


« 


« 
« 


A 


« 


Reg. VU. S. P. O. 
Hicks, American, Wilson, U. S. Standard 


« 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, 
preserve the SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 
A New Chemical Treatment 


4 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Pawtucket, R. |. 
131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


200000020000 


@ 


000 


Spofford 


MANUFACTURERS 


Carded Broadcloths 
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F OU N D eee IN YOUR OLD 


@WHEN EQUIPPED wir" 


MEADOWS 
TENSION PULLEYS 


lf your problem is how to increase spindle pro- 
duction of your present equipment—you re look- 
ing for MEADOWS Ball-Bearing TENSION PUL- 
LEYS — the pulley that’s helping over 800,000 
spindles meet government requirements and de- 
livery schedules. 


By maintaining tension at all times, MEADOWS 
Ball-Bearing TENSION PULLEYS assure uniform 
twist and spindle-speed, and reduce delays due to 
damp-weather, dry-weather and ‘Monday-Morn- 
ing’ band trouble. 


One pulley for each four spindles. No doffing of 
frames necessary for installation, and lubrication 
required only once every 5,000 hours. 


Representatives: 
JAMES P. COLEMAN, P. O. Box 1351, Greenville, S. C. 
W. A. BRALEY, Itasca, Texas 
AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., Providence, R. |. 


For complete information on how MEADOWS Ball- 
Bearing TENSION PULLEYS can help you, write— 


MEADOWS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


habilitation. But in any event, great care must be taken 
that domestic markets be undisturbed by an avalanche of 
surplus commodities when industry is seeking to find its 
peacetime bearings. 

Our program, yet to be formulated, of foreign relief 
and rehabilitation to aid the recovery of a bleeding and 
famished world, is in itself an end of the first magnitude. 
It needs no justification beyond the common considerations 
of humanity. If carried out with due regard to the capacity 
of our Own economic system, in terms both of production 
and financing, it will strengthen greatly our internal sta- 
bility. The cotton textile industry, now hard put to it to 
supply the demand for its products even when producing at 
the rate of ten and three-quarter million bales a year, will 
undoubtedly welcome a large outward flow of goods im- 
mediately after the war. This will allow us valuable time 
for post-war readjustment and permit the continuance of 
large-scale employment when it will be most needed from 
the standpoint of our economic stability. 


The Question of Demands for Textiles 
Following the War 
(Continued from Page 68) 
anticipate repetition of that baleful and crucial period 
of our past history. Even a temporary halt in demand seems 
unwarranted in view of the shortages at home and abroad 
that are currently reported. With productive facilities in 
other countries at least partially destroyed, global require- 
ments of textile products are reckoned to be of enormous 
volume. Prevailing prices of both cotton and goods are 
approximately 50 per cent less than in 1918 after the 
armistice and it is doubtful that controls will be relaxed 
sufficiently to foster a runaway market. If inflation is avoided 
and a healthy balance between supply and demand is not 
disturbed by the weight of speculation, it seems reason- 
able to expect an extended period of wholesome business. 

To temper any extravagancies of demand, there are in 
prospect revised estimates of production potentialities. 
Production of woven rayon fabrics which was negligible in 
the early twenties, now probably approximates two billion 
square yards annually. In cotton woven goods, war output 
has bred an annual addition of two and one-half to three 
billion square yards. A substantial part of this increased 
yardage has substituted for the shortage in burlap imports 
from India. Resumption of normal transactions may well 
eliminate half a billion square yards of wartime markets 
in staple gray goods. Low-end cottons will also be harrassed 
by competitive products from the paper industry. While 
major competition will be resumed from these familiar 
sources, it is not too much to expect that the blight of 
Japanese competition will be removed for some time to 
come. 

Compensating for the diminution of many wartime chan- 
nels of distribution will be the revival of such former 
outlets as the automotive trades and their deferred de- 
mands. New customers, like the laminating trades, have 
grown up through war necessities and will continue their 
expansion in civilian products. War needs have accelerated 
the development of new processes and finishes which add 
desirable properties to old and new consumer products 
made from textile fabrics. New fields of consumption can 
be anticipated from the pronounced progress already made 
in the development of synthetic fibers and their scientific 
manipulation in cotton mill machinery. After military de- 
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SOUTHERN caving COMPANY 


GREENVILLE 
SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


Manufacturers of 


Non-Elastic Narrow Fabrics, Tapes and Webbings -— Dyed and Bleached 


SODIUM SULPHIDE 


* The Sodium Sulphide produced by our 
method is clean, and our Sodium Sulphide 
STRIPS are of the right thickness to 
prevent dust losses, yet dissolve easily. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORPORATION 
OFFICE AND WORKS: SOUTH CHARLESTON, W..VA. 


Manufacturers of High Quality Sodium Sulphide for Over a Quarter of a Century 
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PRECISION 


THAT COUNTS! 


Precision-bombing — the day- 
light raids that place each bomb 
smack on an Axis objective — is 


playing a vital role in the present 


struggle. 

. Precision tools and machinery 

are also helping America’s great 

| production plants win the battle 
of production. 

By fitting snugger and wearing 

longer KENTEX precision-built 


aprons are helping to keep long- 


draft spinning and cardroom ma- 


chinery running to full production. 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


J.B. KENNINGTON, OWNER 
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mand has been reduced to a peacetime basis and the foreign 
textile industries rehabilitated, these influences and others 
related to the broadening of domestic markets will mold 
the long-term future of the industry. Political and economic 
uncertainties of the later post-war period defy present ap- 
praisal except to state the belief that distribution problems 
will increase as those of production recede. 


The Post-War Outlook for the Domestic 
Textile Industry 


(Continued from Page 56) 


make the decision as to whether war, with its untold de 
struction, is to proceed to the ultimate or an unconditional 
surrender is to save one-of the most efficient textile econ- 
omies in the world? If the Samurai war party in Japan 
prevails over the industrial segment in making this deci- 
sion, the consequences could be catastrophic. Until the de- 
velopment of military aviation, and particularly the use of 
aircraft carriers, Japan had considered herself virtually im- 
pregnable. This opinion was shared by other military 
authorities who took the position that attacks by surface 
ships could meet with disappointment on account of sub- 
marine and mine defense. Aerial bombing, however, has 
changed this picture completely, as the Doolittle raid—even 
on its small scale—has demonstrated. Japan's textile indus- 
try, thus rendered highly vulnerable from the air, could 
virtually disappear. 

India, with her cheap manufacturing processes, probably 
would fall heir to part of this businéss, although not in full 
measure, owing to lack of shipping facilities with which 
Japan, prior to the war, had been abundantly supplied. 
United States production, unquestionably, would have to 
take up a large portion of the slack. As suggested in the 
foregoing, the disappearance of Japanese competition from 
world textile markets would bring about a globe-wide re- 
adjustment in manufacturing and distributing operations. 

It may be over-estimating the prospect, but nevertheless 
the possibility exists that the United States, with its un- 
impaired equipment, ts likely to be called upon to meet the 
needs of hundreds of millions for clothing and the ever- 
expanding uses to which the products of cotton are being 
put. It is not only a vacuum that will have to be filled, but 
an enlarged demand caused by the awakened recognition of 
cotton’s multifold utility. 

The post-war vista for the American cotton textile indus- 

; Should be considered from two standpoints. First, of 
course, is the indication for demand which, as may be 
inferred from portions of the foregoing analysis, gives 
promise of colossal porportions. The other side of the 
picture consists of obstacles that may stand in the way of 
this constructive achievement and the chances of surmount- 
ing them. 

Although peace-time requirements if ever, have 
been put on a par with the urgency arising from military 
imperatives, there is a genuine basis for assuming that 
post-war reconstruction will take on new extremes of pres- 
sure. One of the basic causes for this attitude lies in the 
belief that distress must be relieved as speedily as possible 
to avert unmanageable calamities. 

Constructive talent will be put to a supreme test in meet- 
ing the stupendous problem of financing. For this opera- 
tion to be a success and to avoid international irritation and 
friction, it must be put on a business basis. It is entirely 
out of the category of the Lend-Lease program. Urgent as 
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“Bouud Lo Gat There” 


ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD! 


_.. with Stechsthap 


Across the broad reaches of the Pacific—past the 
submarine “wolf packs” of the Atlantic . . . pack- 
ages of supplies dropped from moving freighters, 
floated ashore to waiting troops or descending 
from the skies with the paratroops—packages of 
vital war supplies — must take a terrific beating 
and arrive intact. 


Make no mistake—poor packs help the Axis— 
properly protected with Acme Steelstrap—supplies 
are “Bound To Get There”—and get there safer. 


So Acme Steelstrap girdles the globe—protect- 
ing the original investment in time and effort. It 
represents the lowest cost answer to safe delivery 
at destination. 


During this period we're all learning valuable 
lessons in packing and shipping problems for post- 
war use. We offer a complete service—study your 
problems and make recommendations that repre- 
sent an investment in safe delivery, save expense, 
speed handling, conserve container material. 


ACME STEEL CUMPANY 


ARCHER AVENUE. CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 


the need may be, the United States, at the end of an ex- 
hausting conflict will be in no position to play Lord Boun- 
tiful on a globe-encircling scale, even for this laudable pur- 
pose. In view of the fact that this gigantic task must be 
faced, the sooner satisfactory credit machinery is set up, the 
better it will be for all concerned. In this undertaking we 
will be leaving the zone of war sacrifices that call for self- 
preservation, and our desire to be helpful must be tem- 
pered by a reasonable degree of practical realism. Surely 
this should not involve an ordeal beyond the capacity of 
co-operative business talent. 

Of course this rehabilitation represents only one, and 
perhaps a minor, phase of the global development. The 
world has learned much from the productive methods of 
this war era. New uses have been discovered, and if the 
past furnishes the usual guide for the future, these will 
soon pass into the category of ‘needs. This is true 
throughout all industry, but particularly so in cotton tex- 
tiles, as may be proven by taking only a brief squint at 


history. 


It’s Old—But Progressive 


The textile industry is the oldest of mankind's industrial 
activities. It stands next to food in meeting imperative 
human needs. Its achievements have been accepted with 
almost complaisant indifference because it looks like such a 
grubby operation. Yet, cotton has been the pioneer in the 
great recoveries of the race from war and depression. The 
cotton textile industry flourished the baton of leadership 
for what we have learned to call the ‘industrial revolution.” 

Another example of the part played by the cotton textile 
industry in leading the way out of depression is furnished 
by the industrial recovery that set in during the middle 
90's. Here we encounter a striking instance of “new uses” 
in cotton and their effect on the general economy. The 
cotton textile industry proved itself a foe to debilitating 
obsolescence. 

As we survey the demand side of the cotton textile out- 
look, it is just as well, for the purpose of keeping our feet 
on the ground, to consider the sobering aspects of the prob- 
lems by which the industry is faced. With the possible 
exception of petroleum, these possibly are more numerous 
and disturbing than in any other branch of industry. The 
ramifications seem almost endless, taking in agriculture, in 
the production of the raw material, transportation, labor 
in manifold forms, compeition not only with other fibers, 
but with other countries, obsolescence, necessity for con- 
tinued scientific research, new products, new uses, new 
equipment, new promotion methods, politics, price control, 
warehousing, international trade, tariffs, and so on, ad 
infinitum. 

But planned economy, with its stodgy bureaucracy, thinks 
it can handle the job. Countless thousands are normally 
engaged in dealing with these problems, yet the bureau- 
crat—oh, vanity of vanities—tregards this as merely a part- 
time job for his magic wand. 

Our war-time production in cotton textiles has been 
justly regarded as a near-miracle performance. 

But, as we enter the peace epoch, we will encounter 
equipment deficiencies and shortage of skilled labor. It 
will require all of the vision and diplomacy of private en 
terprise to meet and overcome these obstacles. To what 
extent government aid need be invoked remains to be seen. 
Unquestionably there should be less insistence on priorities 
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| and a more liberal access to needed equipment. In the 
demobilization process, the textile industry should be given 
preference in the allocation of labor. 

Many of the discussions of post-war activities have laid 
major emphasis on the necessity of full employment. In 
| view of the demand that will be made upon its productive 
facilities, the textile industry is in a position to perform 


exceptional service in this regard. Here, again, however, 


"ane 


- - ° we encounter the possibility of destructive uncertainties. 
ALBKALIES and nebecled sa Warnings have come trom some of the prominent labor 
leaders that jobs must be forthcoming,. or else.’ There is 


no need for this ominous note. American enterprise and 


particularly the textile industry, is not only willing, but 
Soda Ash Potassium Carbonate | eager to do its ‘part. 


(he attitude of some of the labor leaders raises an open 


Caustic Soda Caustic Potash 


question, When they speak of employment and jobs, does 
that express their actual meaning? Or, do they mean wage 


Modified Sodas Sodium Nitrite 


rates 
Causticized Ash Ammonium Chloride | Although there is no question about the plentitude of 
jobs, there may be a question about the willingness to ac- 
Liquid Chlorine Para-dichlorobenzene | cept employment, particularly if these labor leaders proceed 
| to drag a red herring across the trail by claiming that there 
Calcium Chloride ge conspiracy” to reduce wages. Wage rates, after all, 


involve the elements of exchangeability and adjustment, or 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION | maladjustment. Here we encounter the question as to ; | 


Manufactured by whether war-time wage rates, never before equalled in his- | 


and Chemical Producta 


40 RECTOR STREET NCW YORK 6, N.Y. | tory, should be considered inadequate, especially as we | 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES | 


#9 


approach the termination of the war with its deflation pos- 
Host or Chica (Cleveland New Orleans Philtadeiphia St. Lowis 


hariotte incinnati Detroit New York Pittsburgh Syracuse 


sibilities. The recent demand by one of the labor untons 


for an increase is not altogether reassuring. It is in sharp 


contrast with the attitude of management which asks for no 


wage reduction, thus showing from what source the pres- 


Sure 18 coming. 


In the foregoing, an attempt has been made to set forth 
the almost unparalleled opportunity of the cotton branch of 
our textile industry. It ts a manifold opportunity, not only 
holding forth the prospect for material rewards, but also 
offering an invitation for service over a wide range of bene- “4 
fits. It is an invitation to aid in world reconstruction, pro { 
viding employment on a scale that will insure industrial 
stability and promote a feeling of concord and amity be. 
iween employer and employee, as well as government, thus 
laying the basis for a broad and enduring national unity. 


| S S Consider Nylon—What Can Be Expected 


Of This Fiber? » \ 


tor | out of shape. Chose who have worn the knitted slips say ¥ 

that the flexibility of the garment gives additional comfort 

S br I N N I N G | yet it retains its shape so well that they have the same feel- 
d | ing of good grooming as though they were wearing a ; 


woven garment, 


an 
T W I S T I N G | There are many almost hidden uses of nylon, of which 


the average consumer is unaware. In these the ‘coal, air 


and water’ fiber ts employed strictly because of its utilita- 

rain value and not for any glamour considerations. Such an 

T d M facturin application, for example, is the nylon shoe lace which has 
exwoo anu g been adopted for jungle boots as well as regular Army 

and Sales Company shoes. It was found that the intense humidity of the trop! , 

cal war zones caused ordinary shoe laces to mildew and rot 

GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 

| in a matter of weeks or even days. Even the shoes were 


if it's Made of Wood, or Partly Wood, We Can Furnish It disintegrated by jungle mildew and dampness. It had been 


| established in the laboratory that nylon was resistant to 
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A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 73 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production for the 
wor effort by making use of all the knowledge we 
have gained on needle-pointed specialties for the prep- 
aration of wool and other fibres. In all the field—no 
plant like this—no such rich fund of experience—no such 
quality. Your inquiries will receive emergency attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & C0. 303-3rd Ave. Newark W. J. 


SPECIALISTS 


The idea of concentrating on a job and 
being extra good at it, has been applied by 
us for 70 years to RINGS. The highly 
developed “DIAMOND” FINISH offers you 
a traveler raceway known throughout the 
Industry for extra easy starting and extra 
long life. At the same time, the exclusive 
designs in our line afford production- 
boosting advantages of speed and smooth 
operation unobtainable elsewhere. 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 
SPINNING 


— RENG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and FRR Twister Rings since 1873 
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WHY LEATHER 


the Only Material to Use 
today for 
ROLLER COVERINGS 


Not required for war or defense (not on priority list). 
This means constant and immediate deliveries. 


It outlasts every other known material suitable for this 
purpose. This we can prove on your spindles. 


It cannot and does not permit spinning defective yarn 
due to imperfect roller coverings. ‘Yarn automatically 
breaks, immediately cover material becomes defective. | 


GiJEATHER 


EITHER SPINS GOOD YARN OR NONE AT ALL 
It is the lowest priced material you can buy based on 
productive spindle hours. 


gue 


So Use 
and be that much : 
ahead of the Procession ies 


Have You a Copy 
of Our Text Book? 


mildew, and wear tests conducted in Panama proved that 
nylon laces would hold up where everything else fell to 
pieces. Shoe laces are small things but their failure at a 
crucial moment when men are running on the beach in a 
landing operation or slogging through the brush in pursuit 
of the enemy can be very serious. Nylon promises to give 
unusually reliable service to the soldiers, and it is very 
probable that nylon laces will find adoption by the civilian 
population after the war. 

In industrial fields as well as the consumer markets nylon 
yarn, to say nothing of the plastic, coatings and film uses, 
shows promise of finding a number of useful tasks. Woven 
nylon fabric impregnated with neoprene synthetic rubber 
and stamped into shape is being used for diaphragms in 
certain airplane engine carburetors. Nylon bolting cloth is 
being employed in flour mills. Similar fine-mesh cloth is 
filtering blood plasma during preparation for the armed 
forces, its smooth lint-free characteristics and easy cleansing 
being points which recommended it for this use. Weaving 
the fabric of the post-war world offers a challenge and an 
opportunity for all fibers, and nylon ts certain to find much 
useful work to do. 


Looking at the Post-War Position 

of the Textile Industry 

(Continued from Page 64) 
same time the machinery producing industries have greatly 
extended their facilities in the war period. Although their 
efforts were devoted to war work, they will naturally desire 
to retain as much of their labor and use as much of their 
expanded plants as possible in the post-war period. Finan- 
cially and mechanically it seems likely that marked improve- 
ments in textile machinery will be made in a few years fol- 
lowing the war and that textile plants five years from now 
will operate at efficiency levels never before attained. Mech- 
anization of materials handling, from raw material to piece 
goods, and marked improvements in processing and in dye- 
ing and finishing can and probably will make marked prog- 
ress after the war. 

Distribution changes after the war will be caused, both 
by the re-location of population and by changes occurring 
within the industry. Wartime migrations will not be com- 
pletely reversed and new migrations will be stimulated by 
greatly improved transportation. 

Within the distribution industry and even within manu- 
facturing, the desire to reduce distribution costs will be an 
important motivating factor. Integration, either from the 
manufacturing level up or from the distribution level down, 
will gain. Some manufacturers will find that they can com- 
bine processes and reduce costs. 

The potential size of the post-war textile apparel market 
offers great opportunities to the industry. Competitive con- 
ditions will stimulate plant improvements and changes in 
distribution methods. Technological improvements and new 
synthetic fibers will encourage the development of new 
textiles meeting special demands and requirements. . The 
problem of the individual companies, if they are to antici- 
pate and take full advantage of these developments, can 
only be met by means of economic research and far-sighted 
planning. Risks will be necessary if companies are to par- 
ticipate fully in new developments on a profitable basis, 
and the only way in which these risks can be minimized is 
by a sound study of the post-war possibilities, both techni- 
cal and economic. 
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AKRON BELTING CO. 
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Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 
Suppliers to the Teztile Industry for 58 years. 


Southern Representatives 
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15 Augusta Street 
Greenville, S. C. 
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Luther Hodges Predicts South's Prosperity 
Will Outlast War 


King Cotton is on the march! And while the mightiest 
legions he has ever raised to fight any war pour their 
strength into battle the world over, the South, America's 
great cotton belt, is enjoying a prosperity dwarfing any 
wealth that region has ever had. 

This year, according to trade authorities, more than five 
billion pounds of cotton will move from the cotton fields 
of the South to the gins, through the 23,800,000 spindles 
of 1,200 mills and ride forth as material of war and in 
thousands of forms to preserve civilian life at home. 

The South will in 1943 probably 
produce a cotton crop which at cur- 
rent prices will have an estimated value 
of more than one billion dollars for 
cotton alone, and another quarter: bil- 
lion or more for seed. A half-million 
mill workers, of whom 


textile more 


than four-fifths are at work tn South- 


ern mills are earning the highest wages 
in cotton mill history 


Luther Hodges 


This record productive activity ts 
serving three major purposes. At Philadelphia, the Army 
Quartermaster Depot recently estimated that for the Army 
alone there are more than 11,000 uses for cotton products, 
ranging from shoe laces and sheathes for wire clippers to 
huge tarpaulins, tent cloth and hundreds of apparel items 


And besides the myriad uses that you and I find for cot- 
ton garments and household articles. For the first time, 
Moslem sheiks and French colonials in North Africa are 
wearing clothing made by American mills from American 
cotton. 

The South, meanwhile, can enjoy this prosperity without 
tongue in cheek. For, though it remembers the boom of 
the last war and the post-war collapse, today it has the 
assurance of continuing peace-time markets. Luther H. 
Hodges, vice-president in charge of the manufacturing divi- 
sion of Marshall Field & Co.. predicts that there will be 
continued heavy use of cotton after the war. This is true, 
he says, because the wartime demand for military cottons 
has developed countless new types of cloth, many of which 
will have peace-time application, and because dozens of 
laboratories working in a unified and co-ordinated program 
under the direction of the National Cotton Council and the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, are at work discovering new meth- 
ods for breeding cotton. Their aim is to develop “'tailor- 
made’ fibers to fit the needs of various industries, thus 
stemming the inroads of synthetics into the cotton cloth 
markets. 

Quite apart from the industry's research program to 
broaden cotton’s market, the South is also looking for- 
ward to greater post-war demand for its prime commodity, 
as rehabilitation of the war-stricken countries gets under 
way. In the years ahead, millions of people in Europe and 
Asia will be clothed in cotton goods produced on South- 
ern looms, many observers feel. 


Cotton bandages for our fighting men have taken on an- 
other color for the duration. They are being dyed olive 
drab for camouflage purposes now that the problem of se- 
curing a dye that will cause no allergy of infection has been 
solved. 
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Manufacturing Firm Assisting Rehabilitation 
Of Discharged Soldier 


Indicative of the kind of situation manufacturers will be 
faced with frequently in post-war days is the experience of 
Acme Steel Co. of Chicago, IIl., in giving employment to 
Oliver Blakeney, a veteran of Pearl Harbor and Guadal- 
canal, 

Blakeney was in 
Hawaii when the 
Japanese attacked. 
He saw the bombs 
drop. Later he did 
his share of the fight- 
ing in the Solomons. 
A smiling youth of 
26 years, weighing 
180 pounds in 1941, 
Blakeney left the 
battle area wounded, 
stricken with malaria 
and weighing but 
120 pounds. 

His first desire af- 
ter being discharged 
from an Army hospi- 
tal was to find a 
place in a war plant. 
When he applied at 
Acme Steel Co. for 
a job just a week after his release, he had to be shown 
that the company was doing 100 per cent war work. 

Since he has worked for the Chicago firm he has been 
unable to work 25 per cent of the time. His malaria at- 
tacks are becoming less frequent. Both he and the com- 
pany are confident that he will meed fewer days off as 
time passes. But until he does get better, the company is 
willing to wait patiently. His effort on the morale of his 
fellow employees is excellent . . . and his foreman says 
“he’s one of the hardest workers I have.”” Blakeney states 
that he is “working for the boys still fighting.” 


Rug-Backing Material Is Developed 


Oliver Blakeney at work. 


Working with an ingenious vengeance, American indus- 
try has been bringing forth some remarkable new home- 
grown products that are making foreign materials seem 
very shoddy. America brought forth synthetic rubber and 
produced rayon and nylon. Now comes another revolution- 
ary development — E. W. Twitchell, Inc., Philadelphia, 
brings forth “textilene’’—a new basic material for backing 
rugs. And today, American rug manufacturers can curtail 
their importations of jute. 

Millions of yards of textilene are now being used by 
leading American rug and carpet manufacturers. They have 
found that textilene gives carpets and rugs more body and 
firmness than can be had with jute, making them stand up 
firm and straight under heavy foot traffic. Easy workability 
in the mills has also delighted manufacturers who are busy 
today in the pace of wartime. 

Textilene has gone through the stiffest tests and proved 
itself the ideal backing for rugs—will not shrink, has 
greater tensile strength, offers new economies in rug man- 
ufacturing. 
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"SPINNING, TWISTER, OR SPOOLER | 
) TAPE? MULE BANDING OR ROPE?” | 


"CARD ROPE?” 


This “3 in 1” SALESMAN 


Can Save You Time, Trouble and Money 


He Reduces BUYING DISPERSION 


y A Vy ' The Lambeth Line includes products for 
3 departments, — preparatory, spinning 
7 and weaving. Therefore when you see the Lambeth represen- 
tative, you really see 3 salesmen in |. He represents an oppor- 
tunity for you to save time, trouble and money, by reducing 
interviews, correspondence, records and telephone calls, — 


to CONCENTRATE (rather than disperse) your buying. 


And you lose nothing in quality or dependability by so 
doing. The Lambeth Line is backed by 50 years of honorable 
dealings with the textile industry. Practical perfection is a 
tradition with our craftsmen, who have spent many years 
acquiring a specialized skill. 


‘““BILTRITE”’ 


\PATENTED) 


Mee CANVAS LUG STRAP 


This product is an outstanding example of Lambeth quality. It's built up 
and molded in one continuous operation. The glue has no chance to set 
before the molding is completed. Long life is thus obtained. 


When you think of preparation, spinning or weaving, think of 
LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N.C. + Mfrs. of Spinning Tape, Mule 
Rope and Banding + Sole Agents for Lambeth Products Corp., Antrim, N. H. 
Makers of Canvas Lug Straps 


FT SUPPLY SOURCE FOR 3 DEPARTMENTS © 


| PREPARATION + SPINNING «© WEAVING 
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Asheboro, North Carolina 


Authority Given To Central War Contract 
Renegotiation Board 


A joint price adjustment board to exercise certain au 
thority now exercised by the individual agencies renegotiat 
ing war contracts has been announced by the War, Navy 
and Treasury Departments, the Maritime Commission and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. for its subsidiaries sub 
ject to the renegotiation statute. 

The personnel of the joint board ts as follows: Joseph 
M. Dodge, chairman of the War Department Price Adjust 
ment. Board, chairman; Kenneth H. Rockey, chairman of 
the Navy Price Adjustment Board, vice-chairman; Thomas 
M. Woodward, chairman of the Maritime Commission 
Price Adjustment Board, who is also representing the War 
Shipping Administration Price Adjustment Board; Capt. 
Harry C. Maull, Jr., chairman of the Treasury Department 
Price Adjustment Board; Charles T. Fisher, Jr., chairman 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corp. Price Adjustment 
Board, and Carman G. Blough, War Production Board rep- 
resentative. 

The establishment of the joint board provides a formal 
procedure in place of the informal procedure which has 
been followed by the individual price adjustment boards 
since their establishment and the relationship which has 
been maintained between them in such matters as the adop 
tion and publication of joint statements of purposes, prin 
ciples, policies and interpretations. 

The secretary or head of each of the departments or 
agencies engaged in renegotiating war contracts under the 
Renegotiation Statute has delegated authority and discre- 
tion to the joint board as follows: 

(a) To formulate and adopt statements of purposes, 
principles, policies and interpretations under the statute 
which shall be binding on the departments 

(b) To define, interpret and apply by joint regulation 
the exemption specified by the statute relating to the prod- 
uct of a mine, oil or gas well or other mineral or natural 
deposit or tumber. 

(c) To exempt from some or all of the provisions of 
the statute general classes or types of contracts, and to 
formulate standards for the exemption of such contracts. 

(d) To determine whether any contractor shall be re- 
quired to renegotiate for any fiscal period the contract price 
under some or all of his contracts subject to renegotiation 
under the statute. 

(e) To assign any contractor to any department for de 
termination whether excessive profits have been or are likely 
to be realized from some or all of its contracts subject to 
renegotiation under the statute. 

(f) To prescribe by joint regulation the form and details 
of the financial statements contractors may file, and the 
form, time and number of giving the notice to which they 
are entitled, in order to commence the running of the 
period of limitation after which its contracts cannot be 
renegotiated. 


With wintry breezes now here, the Army has author- 
ized a new field overcoat to supplement the styles regularly 
worn by its officers, and by the officers and enlisted person- 
nel of the WACs. Made of olive. drab cotton poplin or 
twill, it has the appearance of a trench coat. It boasts a 
warm buttoned-in lining plus a detachable hood for head 
protection. 
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New Maid of Cotton To Be Named 
In January 


“Maid Wanted. 18-25, single, Southern-born. Must be 
willing to travel with all expenses paid; meet public ofh- 
cials, celebrities; wear pretty clothes; address civic clubs; 
sell War Bonds.” 

Thus, the American cotton industry has announced plans 
to select the 1944 Maid of Cotton—official goodwill am- 
bassador of one of America’s greatest industries—who also 
is expected to develop into one of Uncle Sam's best bond 
salesmen before she completes her 20,000-mile tour next 
summer. 

That's not all of the story, either. Coincidental to the 
announcement of plans for the contest, the National Cotton 
Council—sponsor in behalf of the cotton industry—re- 
vealed that substantial prizes in War Bonds would be 
awarded to winners in the competition. 

The contest to select the new Maid of Cotton is open to 
all unmarried, Southern-born girls between the ages of 18 
and 25. Personality, appearance and background will be 
the principal points on which the judges will base their 
selection, but because of a number of visits to military posts 
already being scheduled, special consideration will be given 
to singing, acting, dancing or similar talents. Application 
blanks may be obtained from the National Cotton Council 
at Memphis, Tenn. 

The contest will close Jan. 9, at which time a special 
panel of judges will select a limited group of finalists from 
photographs submitted by the entrants. These finalists then 
will be invited to go to Memphis the night of Jan. 24, at 
which time the judges will select the winner and two alter- 
nates. The new Maid of Cotton will go to New York 
shortly thereafter to receive special training in preparation 
for her tour. 

The Maid of Cotton, as in past years, will make personal 
appearances at department stores and before civic clubs in 
many parts of the nation to present the cotton industry's 
wartime message of conservation and care of clothing. In 
between these appearances, she will visit Army and Navy 
posts to assist in entertaining the men in service. At all of 
her appearances, she will serve as an official salesman of 
War Bonds, in line with arrangements now being worked 
out with the Treasury Department. 

As for Bonnie Beth Byler, the retiring Maid of Cotton, 
a special wardrobe of smart, study cotton costumes will be 
designed and made for the new Maid of Cotton. Selected 
for their long wear and the simple care they require, the 
dresses in the wardrobe will support her message of war- 
time conservation. 

The winner will be accompanied by a chaperone through- 
out the tour, and all of her traveling expenses will be paid 
by sponsors of the contest. 


Cotton Emergency Kit Developed 


Rivalling the cotton “Mercy Bomb” is a new personal 
emergency kit recently developed for the use of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. Of a waterproof cotton material, it is 
only an inch thick and can be worn under the flyer’s uni- 
form. Contents of the kit include rations for three days, 
fishing tackle, first-aid outfit, compass, clasp knife, a supply 


of matches in a waterproof container. a plastic whistle and 
a signalling mirror. 
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Story of Rug Industry's Conversion 
Is Told By WPB 

Rugs of varying fibers, textures and colors are still being 
turned out, but in most rug factories men, machines and 
materials have been utilized more for the production of 
war goods than for the manufacture of floor coverings, 
according to a supply status round-up released recently by 
the War Production Board. 


From converted carpet looms and carding machine come 
rolls of cotton duck for military tenting and tarpaulins, 
blankets for the armed services, webbing, yarns and other 
war textiles. Out of rug factory machine shops roll a host 
of ordnance items—torpedo turbine wheels, Navy gun 
mount carriages, machines for loading tracer bullets—as 
well as the usual textile equipment parts. 


Only a fraction of the pre-war patterns, sizes and grades 
of rugs are now being made. Simplification is the rug 
manufacturers answer to the problem of carrying out a 
large-scale war production program and at the same time 
producing as many floor coverings as possible out of the 
reduced quantity of fibers available. 

Wool, a superior carpet fiber, may be used only at 25 per 
cent of the rate at which it was used during the first six 
months of 1941. During that year rug manufacturers were 
able to use 18%3.000.000 pounds of wool. No carpet wool 
is produced in the United States, and now none can be 
imported from China, our former major source, India or 
other Eastern sources. 

A small amount of carpet wool is coming in from Great 
Britain and Ireland, and permission to import carpet wool 
from the Middle East has recently been granted. However, 
available shipping space is being utilized for wool suitable 
for fabrication into apparel instead of floor coverings. 

Rayon-and-wool and all-rayon rugs, developed largely as 
a result of last year’s wool shortage, are encountering se- 
rious Competition with rayon products for war. The same 
sturdy rayon yarns which make good rugs are needed to 
make military tires, parachute lines and linings for military 
uniforms. 

Of the nation’s total cotton production, 70 per cent is 
going into production of the 11,000 different cotton items 
needed by the armed forces. Most of the remaining 30 per 
cent goes to meet increased industrial, agricultural and 
essential civilian demands. Nothing like the usual abund- 
ance of cotton yarn is available for rugs and carpets. 

Duck, commonly used as backing for certain types of 
cotton rugs, must now go to fill military orders. Coarse 
cotton yarn, substitute for prohibited jute for the warp and 
weft of wool, rayon and some cotton rugs, is now more 
urgently needed to replace scarce jute for binder twine and 
agricultural bagging. | 

Very little flax has been obtainable for linen rugs for 
more than a year. Imports from Belgium and northern 
France have been cut off. All the flax available from Peru, 
Canada, Argentina and Chile as well as all that can be 
grown in Western states must go to fill high priority war 
orders or to make commercial fishing gear and sack sewing 
twine. 

Civilians will see no new rugs and mats made of the 
tropical plant fibers—manila, sisal, hemp, jute—for the 
duration. All the hard cordage fibers that can be procured 
are needed by the armed forces and essential industry for 
rope, bagging, tarpaulins, ships’ caulkings, engine packing, 
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insulation. Manila fiber, never raised successfully outside 
the Philippine Islands, now serves the enemy. 

Supplies of sisal from the Dutch East Indies have been 
cut off. Whatever sisal can be imported from Central 
America, Mexico and British East Africa must go first into 
rope for the Navy. 

Too little Indian jute is available for war essentials or 
floor coverings for civilians. Nor may jute processing ma- 
chinery be used for the production of carpet yarns. 

Coir, the fiber obtained from cocoanut shells, is replacing 
manila and agave in the manufactufe of rope. Some coir is 
still being used to make door mats, but the mats are going 
to naval and merchant ships, not to homes. 

Durable rugs of wood fiber, blended with wool or cot- 
ton, have helped to fill the gap. The wood fiber, pressed 
into sheets, slit and tightly twisted, makes a tough rug 
“yarn.” Increasing war demands for wood pulp as well as 
for wool and cotton, however, prohibit heavy production. 

At present, stocks of corn starch, used as sizing for 
at the usual rate because processors have been unable to 
obtain enough corn to keep plants operating at capacity. 

Enough rug pads are being made to meet all demands 
Rug pads are usually made of animal hair, matted to form 
a soft, resilient felt. Hair is available in great abundance. 

The wartime shortage of manpower, materials and trans- 
portation is also keeping importation of finished rugs, car- 
pets and mats down. 

Iran, home of Saruk and other well-known Persian rugs, 
continues to send us more oriental rugs than any other 
country, but the quantity is smaller than before the war. 
Production as well as exportation is difficult. Soaring costs 
of yarn and labor have doubled the Persian rug weavers’ 
manufacturing expenses. Dyes, formerly imported almost 
exclusively from Germany, no longer can be obtained in 
sufficient quantities. 

Velvet and tapestry rugs, formerly imported largely from 
Germany and the Netherlands, have not been coming into 
the United States for some years. Although wilton rugs are 
entering the country in greatly increased quantities, the 
amount does not compensate for the loss of imports from 
France, the Netherlands, Czechoslovakia and Belgium. Im- 
ports of Brussels rugs, always small, are now smaller. 

British India continued to send ruggets and similar 
types of floor coverings in 1942, though not so many as 
formerly. Canada also ships some rugs. 

Large quantities of cotton rugs, hit-and-miss rag rugs, 
grass and rice straw carpets and chenille rugs used to be 
imported from Japan, but, obviously, no longer are. The 
mere trickle of rugs that managed to come in from China 
in 1942 has dwindled to nothing. Finished jute carpet and 
mats are no longer coming in from France and Italy. 

Importation of rugs of various types from Mexico has 
increased, but the amount does not bulk large. Venezuela 
almost all kinds of rugs and carpets, cannot be replenished 
is also sending us a small quantity of floor coverings. 


Cotton Nets Used in Sports 


In large-or small quantities, cotton stands by to substitute 
for critical war materials. One of these contributions is in 
the form of sports nets and net bindings for Army camps. 
Now that twine is no longer obtainable for volley ball nets, 
one-quarter-inch cotton tapes have been selected to pinch- 
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Post-War Plans for Use of Koroseal 
Are Given 
A statement of the post-war plans for koroseal—one of 
the most familiar of pre-war synthetics that has “gone to 
war was made recently to department store and retail 
trade executives by L. H. Chenoweth of the B. F. Goodrich 


Co., which created and manufactures the material. 


Chenoweth told the meeting, sponsored by Comprehen 
sive Fabrics, Inc., which handles the merchandising of 
koroseal in the consumer goods field, that post-war expan 
sion of the material's uses and the methods of its distribu 
tion were being geared to keep pace with the wartime six 
told increase in production facilities, plus the broadened 
knowledge of its processing possibilities gained through 
mectung the needs of the armed forces for aw ide variety ol 
products. 


He related a number of unique and indispensable roles 
that this ‘‘plasticized polyvinyl chloride,” derived from 
coke, limestone and salt, has played in*the war. These, he 
said, clearly account for its almost complete absence from 
the consumer goods market, although prior to Pearl Harbor 
national distribution and markets had been developed for 
it in the form of more than 300 different products. 

More than 90 per cent of all production has been allo 
cated to direct military uses,’ Chenoweth said. ‘About 60 
per cent of all productiton has gone into sheathing for wire 
and cable installations. largely on shipboard, where its 
unique insulating properties, flame resistance and ImMper 
viousness to the effects of water, chemicals and oils has 
made it superior to rubber, while saving hundreds of tons 
of that critical material for use elsewhere in the war effort 

Another 25 per cent has gone into w aterproof clothing 
for the Army and Navy in which service the koroseal- 
treated garments have proved able to withstand greater 
temperature extremes ranging from the Arctic to the South 
Pacific than any service garment previously used.” 

Chenoweth also cited the use of the material as sponge 
for cushioning tank interiors where its resistance to the 
Hame hazard was an important factor. It is used in the 
form of hose for gas decontamination units, being one of 
two flexible materials which resist the solvent action of 
special chemical warfare service liquids, Chenoweth re. 
vealed. 

The material is also being used by the armed services as 
a coating on alpaca-lined coats, face masks for Arctic ser- 
vice, jungle cloth suits, covers for bombsights and other 
delicate instruments, life jackets, ski tent fabrics. mustard 
gasproof trench door covers and in many other war prod 
ucts, he said. 

Among the more dramatic post-war koroseal develop 
ments Chenoweth predicted were insect screens which can 
be left in place throughout the yéar and may be rolled up 
like a window shape; bendable and “expandable” water 
pipes for permanent home installation; coated wall paper 
from which finger prints and grease marks can be removed 
with a damp cloth; garden hose which will be one-third 
lighter than top grade rubber hose yet will last as long or 
longer in service; and outdoor furniture seats and backs of 
woven koroseal strands which will be impervious to sun 
and weather. 

A “right-now” field in which koroseal is helping meet a 
wartime civilian crisis, Chenoweth said. is in soling for 
shoes, an emergency application in which it has shown to 
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such unusual advantage that it has already gone far beyond 
the role of substitute. 

The market for koroseal-coated fabrics will be larger in 
volume and will include a wider range of materials, it was 
stated. He forecast the increased use of koroseal-coated 
draperies and upholstery fabrics which though delicately 
colored can be washed with a hose. 


‘Koroseal-coated fabrics had established high standards 
of performance in civilian use before the war started,” 
Chenoweth said, ‘‘as shower curtains in the home, for ex- 
ample, a field which has been rated by the trade as the most 
severe test of coated fabrics. 


“But in meeting the need for a satisfactory coating for 
Army and Navy use in Arctic clothes and in raincoats worn 
by soldiers in tropical jungles, additional manufacturing 
and processing experience was accumulated which will 
broaden the range of koroseal’s characteristics in post-war 
products.” 


Southeastern Tire Cord Plants Get 
Labor Priority 


The tire cord industry was recently designated a ‘regional 
shortage activity,” giving the industry priority over all 
other activities in recruitment of workers, and tightening 
controls over labor turnover. This was made known by the 
southeastern regional office of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, Atlanta, Ga., which pointed out that 14 cord plants 
are located in the Southeast, making up about three-fourths 
of the entire industry. 

The move was designed to avert an impending bottle- 
neck in the production of tires for the vehicles of war. 

Dillard B. Lasseter, regional WMC director, in announc- 
ing the action, stressed that the demand for cord to be used 
in the manufacture of tires from synthetic rubber—now 
coming into substantial production—is one of the most 
pressing needs in the war effort at the present time. He 
called upon both management and workers to bend every 
effort toward an immediate increase in output. 


“The cord industry is on the essential list and ranks in 
importance with the production of planes, ships, munitions 
and similar vital war materials,”’ 
most important front-line weapons 


“In fact, our 
planes, tanks and big 
guns—are equipped with tires which cannot be made with- 
out cord. If we are to meet the increasing demands for the 
materials of war on the fighting lines, it becomes of vital 
importance that cord production keep pace with the need. 
To accomplish this, it is necessary that all workers in the 
industry stay on the job, improve their efficiency and pro- 
duce more and more. They can make no more important 
contribution to victory.” 


he said. 


This was the first activity to be placed on the regional 
shortage list and the designation will remain in effect as 
long as the present urgency continues. 

Tire cord manufacturers in this region are U. S. Rubber 
Co., with plants at Shelbyville, Tenn., Winnsboro, S. C., 
and Hogansville, Ga.; Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., with 
plants at Decatur, Ala., Rockmart, Cedartown and Atco, 
Ga.; Aldora Mills, Barnesville, Ga.; Bibb Mfg. Co., with 
plants at Columbus and Porterdale, Ga.; Thomaston Cot- 
ton Mill, Thomaston, Ga.; Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga.: 
Athens Mfg. Co., Athens, Ga.; and West Boylston Mfg. 
Co., Montgomery, Ala. 
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Textile Industries of China and Japan 
To Be Major Problem 


The textile industries, as the outstanding industries of 
China and Japan, must occupy a central plac e in any con 
sideration of the part to be played by these two Oriental 
countries in the post-war economic world, stated Fessenden 
S. Blanchard, president of the Textile Research Institute, 
Inc., in an address at a meeting held in New York City 
recently under the joint auspices of the institute and the 
Research Bureau for Post-War Economics. These industries 
constitute a problem and, perhaps in the case of China, a 
great opportunity for America, Mr Blanchard stated. They 
are a challenge to our economic statesmanship which, if we 
are to heed the Atlantic Charter, faces the task of reconcl- 
ing two conflicting viewpoints and needs. China needs ex 
ports to pay for its industrial development in which textiles 
will play an important part. Japan needs textile exports for 
its economic survival. Yet our country cannot afford to let 
the prosperity of its vital textile industry be undermined 
by the competition of low-standard countries 


The speaker suggested that a partial answer may be 
found in the establishment of minimum labor standards 
through international agreement, using machinery such as 
that provided in the tripartite (management, labor and gov 
ernment) principle used by the International Labor Office. 
This, plus the growth of higher standards of living through 
the industrialization of low standard countries would tend 
to reduce the degree of dependence upon tariff protection 
in an era in which public opinion favors reduced trade 
barriers. 


The history and reasons for success of Japan s textile 
industry are reviewed by Mr. Blanchard, together with the 
problems which these industries will create both for the 
United States and for Japan after the war. The decline of 
the silk industry of Japan and the future possibilities of its 
replacement by rayon were emphasized, as were the remark- 
able growth, success and export dev elopment of the cotton 
goods industry. The importance of studying this industry 
was pointed out, both because of the lessons it teaches in 
the value of consolidation, integration and united effort, 
but also because of the need of understanding of one of 
the potentially great factors in the post-war world markets. 


Some of the obstacles facing the Chinese textile industry 
may be overcome by a strong, central government, able and 
determined to put its economic house in order, Mr. Blamch- 
ard stated. Other difficulties, however, are dependent upon 
foreign co operation, partic ularly American, through finan- 
cial and management aid, encouraged by a willingness by 
the Chinese—now that extraterritoriality has been abolish- 
ed—to provide favorable laws and protection to American 
participants in China's textile development. It 1s also vital 
to China's general industrial development that America 
should be willing to accept Chinese goods in exchange. 

With an unlimited labor supply at low wages, with raw 
material close at hand, and the greatest potential market in 
the world, China ts worth watching by American textile 
men, and worthy of careful investigation, if conditions be- 
come favorable for American investment and management 
in textile mills—preferably in co-operation with the Chi- 
nese. American fabric exports to China, except perhaps for 
temporary special needs, are through. Perhaps American 
controlled mills in China are just ahead. 

China is in the first stages of industrialization, the 
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speaker concluded. A prosperous and industrialized China 
might well turn out to be the greatest future market for 
American products, capital and men. It may prove our 
great opportunity for the continued expansion of American 
capitalistic enterprise. Many difficulties remain to be 
solved; many obstacles will eventually be overcome. At the 
heart of this great problem lies one of the most universal 
of all industries—textiles. 


International Textile Designing Exhibition 
Planned Next Year 


A thorough representation of the range of activity being 
developed currently in the field of textile designing is ex- 
pected to be shown March 1 through March 28, 1944, 
when the first annual -International Textile Exhibition is 
held at Weatherspoon Art Gallery, Woman's College of 
the University of North Carolina, Greensboro. 

Sponsors of the exhibit say that for the first time textile 
designers have an opportunity to show and see contempo- 
rary work in all its phases, with every section of the United 
States represented and as many foreign countries as condi- 
tions will permit. 

Entry blanks must be received by Feb. 1, and exhibits by 
Feb. 15. First amd second prizes will be given in three 
classifications: woven textiles, printed textiles, and textiles 
made by other processes. Each entry must be an original 
work of the individual exhibitor. One dollar is charged 
for each entry. 

Judges will be Mary Leath Stewart, assistant professor 
of art, Woman's College of the University of North Caro- 
lina, chairman; Dorothy W. Liebes, textile designer of the 
National Director Art and Skill Project, American Red 
Cross, San Fransisco, Calif.; and Meyric R. Rogers, curator 
of decorative arts and curator of industrial arts, the Art 
Institute, Chicago, II. 

Further information may be secured from the Inter- 
national Textile Exhibition, Weatherspoon Art Gallery, the 
Woman's College of the University of North Carolina, 


Greensboro, N. C. 


War Effort of Workers Is Stressed 


A booklet which very thoroughly covers the war effort 
of the plant and its employees has been published by the 
Lindale (Ga.) Division of Pepperell Mfg. Co. It contains 
messages from the company president, Russell H. Leonard, 
and R. D. Harvey, manager of the Lindale plant, which re- 
mind the workers of the importance of their war produc- 
tion activities. The various home front war activities of 
employees as well as pictures of a number of former plant 
workers now in the armed services are shown. The booklet, 
56 pages in length, has been distributed to the employees 
as well as friends of the company. 


WAVES To Wear Summer Cottons 


Though a bit early to mention it, it is an accepted fact 
that America’s WAVES will be all dressed up in a new 
cotton uniform next summer. In order to conform with the 
new slate gray uniforms to be worn by the Navy men, the 
WAVES will wear a gray and white striped seersucker 
dress and jacket. This replaces the old Navy blue suit 
which was also a cotton product. 
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Nylon Rope Seen As Very Useful 
In Peacetime 


Nylon rope, whose unusual properties have demonstrated 
their value under the severe test of invasion glider opera- 
tions, can be seen stretching into the future to perform a 
variety of useful civilian tasks. 

In its combination of strength, lightness and durability, 
nylon is equaled by no other fiber rope. A nylon rope ap- 
proximately one-half inch in diameter can lift a load of 
three tons and is about twice as strong as a manila rope of 
the same thickness. Nylon rope is, furthermore, one-half to 
two-thirds as heavy as manila rope of equal diameter. But 
its peculiar elasticity is the quality which makes it unique. 

A rubber band or a steel spring has an elasticity which 
expresses itself in a quick snap. Nylon rope, in contrast, 
has a slow, gentle bounce. Under the stress of a sudden 
pull, the nylon rope stretches rapidly but recovers slowly, 
the action desired in the perfect shock absorber. 

The scientific explanation of this behavior is hysteresis, 
a lagging or retarding effect due to internal friction. In a 
sense, hysteresis is the conversion of energy into heat. 
When you stretch a rubber band the energy you put into 
the action is stored up in the rubber, ready to snap it back 
the moment you let go. Energy is similarly stored and 
quickly released when a steel wire or cable is stretched. But 
when you stretch a piece of nylon rope, much of the energy 
goes into heat and only a part of it is converted into recoil, 
making a smooth shock absorbing effect. 

Its shock absorbing property gave nylon rope its first job, 
back in 1940, picking up air mail in a non-stop service 
operated by All-American Aviation, Inc. This application 
was decided upon by the late Richard C. du Pont, organizer 
of All-American. A quantity of rope was produced by a 
cordage concern upon the aviation company's specifications 
and its trial proved highly successful. 

Picking up mail on the fly, as All-American does at some 
117 stations from Wilmington, Del., to Gallipolis, Ohio, 
is something like catching big fish with a rod and reel. A 
ten-foot hickory pole protruding from beneath the plane 
holds the pickup hook temporarily in position for a “strike” 
as the pilot swoops low over the ground station. A loop of 
rope fastened to a bullet-shaped mail container is draped 
over two standards in the ground so that it can be easily 
snagged. At the moment of contact, line is paid out from 
a winch or reel inside the plane, and an automatic brake 
gradually snubs the line, after which the mail is hauled up 
by an electric motor. 

In spite of the winch arrangement, there is a terrific ini- 
tial shock because of the inertia of the winch drum, which 
must be set in motion very suddenly. Thus the need for a 
shock-absorber. Before nylon rope was adopted, for both 
the mail bag loop and the winch line, a hydraulic shock 
absorber was used. But the nylon is much simpler, lighter 
and more efficient. 

When the Army entered the glider program it, too, first 
tried a mechanical shock absorber, with steel cable on the 
glider nose and on the winch. But the Army eventually 
hung its hopes on nylon ropes. 

Most of the glider operations to date, including the 
trans-Atlantic cargo trip and Sicilian invasion, have been 
straight tow maneuvers in which plane and glider leave the 
field together. But the non-stop pickup has been demon- 
strated many times, with large as well as small gliders, and 
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nylon rope has turned in a successful performance. Pickups 
are seen as particularly useful for rescuing isolated troops 
or wounded men from a spot too cramped for a plane 
landing, or for moving fighters from such a point to the 
next assignment. A glider could be landed in the small area 
and then picked up after loading. 

Some of the climbing ropes employed by the Army's 
mountain troops are also of nylon, which provides strength 
with less weight and is thus easier to carry. Nylon likewise 
absorbs much less water than does manila, another weight 


advan.age im rany 


weather. The shock-absorbing property 
is an obvious benefit when a soldier slips and is checked in 
his fall. 

The post-war world should find nylon rope’s opportuni- 
ties greatly broadened. There are applications on file from 
1,800 towns and villages who want non-stop air mail ser- 
vice, and availability of planes after the war should permit 
this expansion. Richard du Pont foresaw, and his associates 
still see, room for cargo and passenger gliders serving as 
feeder lines for the larger airways. Powerful tugboats of 
the air could pick these up non-stop at the small towns and 
drop them over landing fields of the through airlines. 

These and other applications of nylon rope would benefit 
by its high resistance to abrasion, which makes it outwear 
manila. After a million rubs across a metal bar, in abrasion 
tests, nylon was still good, whereas manila wore out in 
200,000 rubs. 

Nylon's resistance to the damaging effects of mildew and 
salt water, in addition to its strength, lightness and elas- 
ticity, suggest many other post-war applications for nylon 
rope. But actual trial in many new tasks must await the 
day when there is no longer such a heavy demand for nylon 
yarn in its major job—helping to win the war. 

Rayon Production Record Expected 

United States production of rayon in 1943 will approxi- 
mate 658,000,000 pounds, setting a new production record, 
it was stated recently by William C. Appleton, president of 
American Viscosé Corp. This volume compares with an 
output of 633,000,000 pounds in 1942 and 573,000,000 
pounds in 1941. The increase over two years ago 1s ap- 
proximately 15 per cent. 

The increase this year is due chiefly to expanded produc- 
tion at Government request of extra-strength rayon yarns 
for use in military and synthetic rubber tires, self-sealing 
gasoline tanks, and fragmentation bomb and supply para- 
chutes, and to slightly enlarged output of rayon staple fiber 
urgently needed for civilian clothing requirements. 

Of the total output, about 497,000,000 pounds will con- 
sist of continuous filament rayon yarn. This compares with 
179,000,000 pounds in 1942 and 451,000,000 pounds in 
1941. The balance of the production, approximately 161,- 
000,000 pounds, will be rayon staple fiber, the short fibers 
from which spun rayon yarns and fabrics are made. This 
year's output of rayon staple fiber will compare with a 
production of 153,000,000 pounds in 1942 and 122,000,,- 
000 pounds in 1941. 


Processed, water-repellent cotton bathing caps are suc- 
cessfully replacing rubber caps. Shirred across the forehead 
and back of the neck to assure a snug fit, the caps have a 
rubber straps under the chin. They're being made in pin- 
check, candy stripes, paisley print and solid colors. 
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E.R. Schwerz Advises Use of Cotton 
for Improving Threads 


The cotton thread industry was advised to use the many 
characteristics of the cotton fiber in the improvement of 
thread of the future in an address before the recent meeting 
of the Cotton Thread Institute by Dr. E. R. Schwarz, pro- 
fessor of textile technology at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Dr. Schwarz stated that the cotton fiber 
had many more properties that can be utilized to its own 
advantage than is true of the synthetics. 


Looking to the future, Dr. Schwarz said the industry 
could do a better job on the drafting of fiber, providing it 
can separate the fine from the coarse. He doesn't believe 
roller drafting is the answer. Roller drafting has worked 
but it isn’t good enough for the future, he stated. 


Twist drafting is nearer fundamentally right than roller 
drafting, he added, and mule spinning is more fundamen- 
tally right than other methods. Dr. Schwarz recommends 
consideration of fineness of fiber. 


There is no reason why threads should not be studied for 
the use to which they are put, continued the speaker. He 
doesn't visualize the elimination of thread by spot welding 
The needs are different. Referring to the neck-and-neck 
race between cotton tire cord and rayon tire cord, Dr. 
Schwarz said he doesn’t know which is on top now, nor 
does he believe Washington knows right now. The impor- 
tant thing is that this rivalry has resulted in improvements 
in tire cord. 

Josef Pollack, chairman of the board of directors of the 
Cotton Thread Institute, presided at the meeting which he 
called one of the most instructive and best attended the 
institute ever had—a fitting means for celebrating its tenth 
anniversary. 

The annual report of David Snyder, secretary of the in- 
stitute, made reference to all of the numerous problems of 
the industry, and what had been done by the institute to 
help them. 

The War Production Board has announced formation of 
a cotton thread industry advisory committee, made up of 
the following members 

Government presiding officer, J. Bruce McCullough; 
committee members: J. P. T. Armstrong, Belding Hemin. 
way Corticelli, New York City; Josef Pollack, Max Pollack 
& Co., New York City; C. E. Crafhin, Bay State Thread 
W orks. Springfield, Mass.; J. W. Schenck, Lily Mills Co., 
Shelby, N. C.; John B. Clark, J. & P. Coats Co., New York 
City; Jacob Gottlieb, Threads, Inc., Gastonia, N. C.; Percy 
S. Howe, Jr., American Thread Co., New York City; G. 
W. Krentler, Dean & Sherk Co., Lawrenceburg, Ky.; R. J. 
Mathewson, Standard - Coosa - Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn 


Service Men Remembered By Acme Steel 


Christmas bonus checks totalling more than $43,000 
have been mailed to the 700 men and women of Acme 
Steel Co., Chicago, in the armed services. Those who 
were in Acme’s employ for more than six months prior to 
their entry into the Army or Navy will receive a bonus 
equivalent to two weeks’ salary, or 80 hours’ pay at basic 
hourly rates. Those with less than six months Acme service 
will receive a check based on one week's salary, or 40 hours 
pay at basic hourly rates. 
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Widespread Use of Nylon Is Forecast 
By Du Pont Publicist 


Many new products are now on the shelves of industrial 
research laboratories, waiting for the war's end and for 
venture capital for their development, Theodore G. Joslin, 
director of the Du Pont public relations department, said 
in an address recently. 

Speaking before the New York Institute of Finance, Mr. 
Joslin reviewed a variety of materials which have been de- 
veloped or improved during the war, dwelling particularly 
upon nylon, and commented that they will start new facto- 
ries and provide new jobs. 

“We believe nylon has an extremely bright future,” he 
said. “First of all, of course, come stockings. Then there 
will be knitted and woven underwear and lingerie; laces 
and nets and marquisettes; sheer fabrics for dresses and 
blouses and infants’ wear; heavier woven fabrics for neck- 
ties, hat bands, and blanket bindings; feather-weight fab- 
rics—possibly resin-coated for raincoats, golf jackets and 
other sportswear; crush-proof transparent velvets; and 
dresses with permanent pleats. They are only a few. 

Projecting our commercial experience with articles of 
this type, and our experimental experience with other forms 
of nylon, we can visualize many more possible uses for this 
material: automobile upholstery fabrics; wrinkle-resistant 
fabrics for men’s shirts and suits: light-weight tents for 
overnight hikes or longer camping trips; rust-proof and 
non-staining window screens; and window curtains that 
retain their shape without being dried on stretcher frames.” 

Mr. Joslin also mentioned a number of uses in the in- 
dustrial field, including filters, carburetor diaphragms of 
nylon impregnated with neoprene synthetic rubber, and 
plastic nylon tubes and rods. 


Victory Gardeners At Manhattan Rubber 
Win National Prize 


Highest award in National Victory Garden Institute com 
petition was given to the Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division 
of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. ]., for ‘‘outstand 
ing contribution to the victory garden program in 1943.” 
Over 400 gardens worked by Manhattan's employees are 
included in the project, which was received enthusiastically 
by the employees when suggested by the management of 
Manhattan. 

Judges of the contest chose the project unanimously. The 
award consists of a bronze plaque now being made. 

The ten and a half acre victory garden project was work- 
ed by Manhattan employees at all times of the day and 
night, as they work on clock around shifts. The success of 
their work was a surprise to the neighboring farmers who 
looked askance at the amateur city farmers at the beginning 
of the season. The company did much at its expense to 
make this award possible by leasing two idle farms, pulling 
out a dead orchard and other trees, fertilizing, plowing, 
staking, providing insecticide and tools with an attendant, 
water, rabbit control, giving advice through weekly bulle- 
tins on insect pest control, crop rotation, proper cultiva- 
tion, Canning. 

Chairman of the Manhattan victory garden committee is 
]. J. De Mario, advertising manager of the Manhattan Rub- 
ber Mfg. Division, assisted by L. S. Hilton of the abrasive 
wheel department. 
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Second N. A. M. War Congress To Feature 
Post-War Employment 


The second War Congress of American Industry, 48th 
annual convention of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, will be held Dec. 8, 9 and 10 at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City, it has been announced by N.A.M. 
President Frederick C. Crawford. Mr. Crawford revealed 
that the theme of the Congress this year will be ‘Production 
for Victory and Post-War Jobs.” 

In his announcement, Mr. Crawford, who will sound the 
keynote of the War Congress, disclosed four of the head- 
liners who have been scheduled to speak. They are Donald 
M. Nelson, chairman of the War Production Board: Joseph 
[). Eastman, director of ODT; Wilfred Sykes, president of 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago; and Tom M. Girdler, chairman 
of the board of Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft Corp. and 
chairman of Republic Steel Corp. 

“The events of the coming year may do more to shape 
the future of our lives, our freedoms, our nation and the 
world than any year we have lived through yet,” Mr. Craw- 
ford said, “and American industry is determined to get 
ready to solve the problems that are bound to arise. 

In dedicating this year’s Congress to Production for 
Victory and Post-War Jobs, the nearly 10,000 members of 
the association are pledging their efforts to an unending 
and ever-increasing stream of guns, tanks, planes, ships and 
all of the other tools our men need to make victory quicker 

But that ts not all. We are just as determined that 
when our fighting men do return, they'll be able to take 
their rightful places at productive jobs in our enterprise 
system. The very idea that some people are thinking about 
doles and super WPA's to take care of them is repugnant 
and intolerable. 

We will not swerve from our goal of more jobs through 
more production in the post-war era, and.this topic is sched- 
uled for much discussion and study at the coming congress. 
For months hard-working N.A.M. committees have given 
unstintingly of their time and effort to the study of post- 
war problems. The reports of these committees should be 
avidly followed by every manufacturer and business man in 
this country. It is the clear, moral responsibility of every 
employer to be searching now for the answers that will lead 
to increasing his own capacity for creating and giving jobs.”’ 


Booklet Deals With Post-War Planning 


American industty’s blueprints for the giant task of con- 
verting a record wartime production back to civilian goods 
without loss of employment have been summarized in 

Post-War Planning Now,” a new study published recently 
by the New York Journal of Commerce. 

Actual peacetime projects already underway in 25 major 
industries bid well to startle the man on the street. 

Much of the conversion task will depend on the Govern 
ment’s policy of contract termination, inventory disposal 
and unloading the 1,753 war plants it has spent $9,000,. 
UOU.000 to construct during the war. This has resulted in 
Government ownership of 90 per cent of all magnesium 
capacity and a high percentage of aluminum facilities. 

Heavy industry is faced with five times the pre-war steel 
capacity. The use of powdered metal has made it possible 
to turn out machine parts in 20 seconds which formerly 
required from one to three man-hours. Yet, a Midwestern 
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plant normally employing 32,000 workers already has 
enough post-war projects to take care of 55,000 of the 
90,000 employed there now. About 15,000 are expected to 
drift elsewhere and the remainder may find employment on 
products now in the research laboratories. 

Textile products in the post-war years will lean largely 
to blended fabrics of cotton, rayon and wool. Born of 
necessity, blends have caught on so well that today only 
five of New England's 127 so-called cotton mills are still 
turning out cotton goods exclusively. Carpet mills are set 
to reach normal capacity operations providing 30,000 jobs 
within five months, after having become duck producers 
for the duration. 

Post-War Planning Now’ was obtained from interviews 
with key manufacturing executives and Government officials 
throughout industrial America. Copies may be had at 25 
cents each from the New York Journal of Commerce, 63 


Park Row. New York. 


Westinghouse Offers Production-Speeding 
Technique To War Industries 


As a contribution to the war production program, the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. has opened a school to 
teach men from other industries the secrets of a cotton belt 
splicing technique that has already saved thousands of 
dollars worth of time and materials in the construction of 
war equipment. The use of this technique in Westinghouse 
plants, officials said, has increased the efficiency of machin- 
ery and released war-scarce leather and rubber for other 
uses. It also resulted in a savings of $12,000 the first year 
of its operation. Even greater savings have been realized 
Ssimce. 

The patented method, developed by a veteran Westing- 
house workman, is being offered without charge to other 
companies for the duration of the war. 

This process is being made available to other concerns in 
line with a request of the Army's Bureau of Ordnance 
which sought “not only new developments but ideas already 
reduced to practice that we can pass on to others doing 
similar work."’ This process sharply cut down the time 
machine were idle for belting repairs. 

Until 60-year-old Max Kholos, a Westinghouse employee 
for 27 years, turned a routine job into a research investiga- 
tion, there was no practical method of cutting and splicing 
the cotton belts used on many machines. The belts had to 
be ordered to fit each machine or cut and sewed to size, an 
unsatisfactory method. Kholos overcame this difficulty and 
for his work was rewarded initially with a $1,200 check 
and a patent on the method. Westinghouse acquired the 
patent rights for the duration of the war so that the process 
might be given to other companies. 


Warm Blankets Made From Cotton 


_—— - — 


Cotton sheet blankets are said to be the answer for the 
housewife who, knowing the existing wool shortage and 
the probable fuel scarcity, is looking for a reliable bed 
covering to combat impending chilly blasts. Closely-woven, 
made of clean long-staple cotton, with overlocked non- 
ravel ends, these inexpensive blankets can be bought in 
numbers without any great strain on the war-time budget. 
In bright blue or rose plaids, they come in both single and 
double sizes. 
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Dozen Osnaburg Plants To Resume 
Denim Production 


The War Production Board has ordered 12 cotton mills 
to re-convert looms now producing osnaburgs to the manu- 
facture of denim. 

The directive was issued to ease the backlog of military 
orders for the materials which have accumulated in the 
mills, because the need for denim is relatively greater than 
present requirements for bagging. While demands for os- 
naburgs and other bagging materials continue high, WPB 
officials said that it is expected growing imports of burlap 
will ease that demand and compensate for production lost 
through re-conversion of the denim looms. 

Under terms of the directive, all looms which had been 
converted to osnaburgs and other bagging materials by 
WPB order must re-convert within six weeks from Nov. 5 
to production of denim. While this is- expected to allow 
completion of a large part of outstanding contracts, the 
directive permits an extension of the six-week period if 
necessary to assure fulfillment of all rated contracts now 
actually on the books. 

The directive was sent to the following mills: Proximity 
Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Erwin Cotton Mills, Dur- 
ham, N. C.; Canton (Ga.) Cotton Mills; Avondale Mills, 
Sylacauga, Ala.; Industrial Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C.; 
Texas Textile Mills, Dallas; Lane Cotton Mills, New Or- 
leans, La.; White Bros., Inc., Winchenton Springs, Mass.; 
Samoset Cotton Mills, Talladega, Ala.; Cutter Mfg. Co., 
Rock Hill, S. C.: Stonewall ( Miss.) Cotton Mills, and 
Alabama Mills, Birmingham. 


WPB Holiday Policy Is Explained 


The policy which should be followed in all war plants in 
regard to observance of holidays has been announced by 
Chairman Donald M. Nelson of the War Production 
Board. 

Full work schedules should be observed in all war plants 
with the single exception of the Christmas week-end. Mr. 
Nelson said that this policy was formally approved at a 
meeting of the production executive committee, composed 
of officials of the procurement agencies and WPB. ‘The 
need for a fully sustained volume of war production is 
more urgent now than ever before,’ Mr. Nelson said. ‘The 
harder we work now, the sooner will our boys come home 
to us. The best way we can observe our holidays is to de- 
vote them to the big job at hand.” 


Each Soldier Gets 47 Cotton Items 


Forty-seven cotton items—-ranging from a web belt to a 
cotton filled comforter—are issued shortly after induction 
to every one of Uncle Sam's soldiers, which accounts for 
part of the heavy military demand for America’s favorite 
family fabric. 

Figures recently compiled by the Army Quartermaster 
Corps give a word-picture of “the composite soldier,’’ show- 
ing what he wears, weighs, eats, and the personal and bar- 
racks equipment he uses. The average young man starting 
service in the Army, says the QMC-, is five feet eight inches 
tall, weighs 144 pounds, wears a 91/4-D shoe and a size 
seven hat. During his first year, the Army spends $226.30 
for his food, $190.23 for his clothing, $57.42 for his indi- 
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500 YARDS 


Highest Quality Sewing Thread 


Long Staple Cotton — 4 Cord Construction 
for sewing on spinning and twisting tapes 


Write direct or to your mill supply house 


LILY MILLS COMPANY 


SHELBY, NORTH CAROLINA 
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vidual equipment and $27.11 for his barracks equipment 
a total of $501.06. 

The part cotton plays in clothing and equipping these 
soldiers is best shown by the lists of cotton items he re- 
ceives. They include: 

One web waist belt, garrison cap, four pairs of shorts, 
four handkerchiefs, field jacket, two pairs of leggings, two 
neckties, liner for his helmet, one raincoat, three shirts, 
three pairs of socks, three pairs of pants, four sleeveless 
undershirts, two barracks bags, one canteen’ cover, two mat- 
tress covers, one shelter half-tent, one bath and two huck 
towels, a cotton-filled comforter, cotton mattress, two pillow 
cases and a sheet. 

To some soldiers receiving special training go insect nets 
and head-nets—both made of cotton—as well as other items. 
All in all, the Quartermaster Corps procures some 11,000 
items of military equipment containing cotton. They're 
used on land, on sea and in the air—everywhere American 
fighting men go. 


Metropolitan Life Issues Planning Report 

In line with one of the major interests of business today, 
the Policyholders Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. has issued as the first of a series of projected 
reports on the subject of post-war planning, a study en- 
titled, “An Introduction to Post-War Planning.” This 
study is designed to put before business executives infor- 
mation that will, first, assist them in determining the need 
for post-war planning within their own organizations, and 
second, help them to define more accurately the scope of 
post-war planning activities that will best meet the need of 
their own situations. 

Based on material developed from some 50 selected 
companies that have already inaugurated post-war planning 
programs, the survey has uncovered two distinct types of 
thinking. In some cases, it is believed that in order to 
make the planning assignment definite and to assure quick 
results, the scope of post-war planning should be arbitrarily 
limited—generally to the fields of product development and 
market research. On the other hand, a number of compa- 
nies look upon post-war planning as an opportunity to 
analyze and appraise all phases of the company’s operations 
in terms of estimated post-war conditions. The scope of 
such activities is virtually unlimited. 

Each post-war program must be based primarily on the 
problems to be met. While it is not possible to anticipate 
all such problems, the report endeavors to identify some of 
the major ones under such general functional headings as: 
Products, Markets, Distribution, Finance, Facilities, Per- 
sonnel and Inventories. 

A copy of this report is available to executives who re- 
quest it on their business stationary. Address Policyholders 
Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., One 
Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Seek To Build Cotton Pickers 


International Harvester Co. has announced plans to ask 
the War Production. Board to approve construction of a 
new factory in Memphis, Tenn., to produce mechanical 
cotton pickers. Company officials said cotton growers 
throughout the South want mechanical pickers to alleviate 
a labor shortage. 
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THE ERA OF ALLOTMENTS 


will be over one of these days 


Ap we hope it’s soon—but in the meantime we are doing 
i our level best to be fair in apportioning our civilian production— 
and when military requirements ease off you can be sure that 
we ll increase our commitments to all our customers. Until then 


i we ll continue saying: 


H DUNDEE--The Name To Remember When Buying Towels 


Remember to Buy 
“Bach the Attach” Bonds 


| * 
| 


GRIFFIN. GEORGIA 


* 


Manufacturers of Famous Nationally Advertised 


DUNDEE TOWELS 


Plain and Name Woven Turkish Towels + Huck Towels 
Dish Towels + Toweling + Crashes + Damask Table Tops 
| Napkins + Diapers 


SHOWROOMS: 40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Looking At An Old Industry and Making 
a Few Predictions 
(Continued from Page 72) 


rayon yarn jumped terrifically. I predict that the demands 
after the war will dwarf these figures. 

Naturally exports from Japan were tremendous before 
the war started. It will be up to us to supply this vast 
market as it will take Japan years to get back into big 
output. These are just a few of many statistics which | 
could give you. They certainly indicate that the green light 
is ahead for our textile industry. 

Furthermore, we will have at least a two-year start on 
the poor nations of Europe which must entirely re-build 
before they will be able to offer any competing merchandise. 
So now is the time to go after your South American 
markets. Now is the time to make your plans for exploiting 
the Oriental markets, the new Africa, the revived India, 
and the war-modernized islands of the world. 

I started out by stressing reséarch and I want to con- 
clude this short article on the same note. Time after time 


It’s a wise FKFabrie 


that knows it’s own Fiber 


Blends are becoming more numerous and complicated every 
day to meet wartime fabric needs. Many orthodox fibers are 
finding themselves in strange new company, and building good 
serviceable yarns from the mixes is a job that bedevils plenty 
of spinning and twisting supervisors. But there's help, right 
handy, that can be had for the asking. 


Victor Service Engineers 
have plenty of information on blends 


in his well-filled brief case, and under his hat, a Victor Ser- 
vice Engineer has plenty of “know-how” acquired in finding 
the right travelers for spinning and twisting hundreds of blends. 
There's a good chance that he has just the information you 
need .. . on blends, or any other traveler question. 


Write. 


wire, oF call for promp! icior Service 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1021 Virginia Ave., N.E. 
Tel. Vernon 1898-2330 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Tel. 247 


Ring Travelers 


VICTOR 


I have studied company after company. Invariably I have 
come to the conclusion that those companies which stress 
practical and intelligent research stand as leaders in their 
respective fields. By a research department, I do not refer 
to a post-graduate course for young college men. Naturally, 
young blood is essential in research work; but it must be 
properly handled in order to produce the most for the 
money invested. 


Military Fabrics Possessing Potential Value 
for Civilian Uses 
(Continued from Page 80) 


to the booster box (capacity 100 to 200 gallons) at the 
start of the dyeing operations and then only add after the 
first SOO to 1,000 yards have been run off if the dyed shade 
varies, After as much as 1,000 yards of goods have been 
run off the booster box will have reached a fairly uniform 
‘give and take’’ equilibrium and sufficient vat color is re- 
tained in the booster bath to help produce a uniform shade 
on the final finished goods. 


In starting up new dye mixes, it is best to add two to 
four gallons of reduced dye liquor with necessary caustic 
and hydrosulfite; also, it has been found that the booster 
bath takes up considerably greater percentage of caustic 
than hydrosulfite, so this bath must be checked carefully 
with vat yellow papers to see if necessary hydrosulfite be 
added for a satisfactory reduced ““Leuco” bath condition. 


The temperature of the pad box is best controlled’ by a 
small closed steam coil in the bottom, as the reduced vat 
color must be padded at a uniform temperature if level 
and uniformly dyed lots of goods are to be obtained. The 
controlling of the temperature of the reduced color in the 
pad box by watching the temperature in the reserve tank 
has not proven satisfactory, as there is usually a drop of 20 
degrees between the reserve tank and the color in pad box 
after 50 to 100 gallons of reduced pad liquor has been 
used up in pad box. 


For these light shades and light to medium weight con- 
structions, the padder is run at 70 to 100 yards per minute, 
according to weight of goods. The padded goods are 
'skyed” for 15 to 30 seconds, then run into booster box, 
squeezed and skyed for a like period as before, then going 
into cold wash and chroming operation for oxidation of 
shade. 


The chroime starting bath (200 gallons) is made up of 
12 pounds bichromate of soda and 40 pounds acetic acid 
(84 per cent). Bath is kept at 140° F. on light weight 
goods and 150-160° F. on medium weight goods. 

On some constructions it has been found best to ‘‘sky”’ 
the goods for ten to 20 seconds as they come out of the 
chroming bath before going into washing and finishing off 
operation. 


The goods are run through two boxes for washing off 
chrome, rinsing temperature of 180-200° F., then through 
two boxes with synthetic detergent such as Nacconal NR, 
Modinal or Igepon T, using eight ounces per 100 gallons 
at 200° F. rinsing temperature. Goods are sampled for 
shade before being loaded on rope soaper where they are 
run for 30 minutes at 200° F. with soap or synthetic deter- 
gent and soda ash, then given hot rinse and loaded ready 
for drying, framing and finishing. 
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CROWN COTTON MILLS 


ESTABLISHED 1884 


PALIT ON GEORGIA 
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Selling Agents 
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J. H. LANE & COMPANY 


257 WEST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET e NEW YORK CITY 
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FEELEY CO. 


121 EAST BOULEVARD, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
263 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
16400 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


About Mr. Revere 


Photographs of C. T. Re- 
vere, whose interesting and 
constructive article concern 
ing the post-war outlook for 
the textile industry begins 
on page 55 of this issue, are 


difhcult to secure. However. 


this member of the firm of 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds, New 
York City, has had a por. | 4 
trait of himself painted by 

the Russian artist, Feodor 

Zakharov. It appears at the 

right. 


OBITUARY 


R. E. DOUGLASS 


Robert E. Douglass, 47, textile mill representative for- 
merly with Pacific Mills, died recently in an Atlanta, Ga., 
Government hospital. He was at one time connected with 
Marshall Field & Co. Funeral services were held Nov. 15 


in Atlanta, with burial at Marietta. Ga. 


HENRY BUTTERWORTH 
Henry Butterworth, for many years a member of the tex- 
tile machinery manufacturing firm of H. W. Butterworth & 
Sons Co., died Nov. 13 at his home in Philadelphia. He 
was connected with the textile industry for more than 60 
years. Survivors include his wife, a son and two sisters. 


E. F. BOHANNON, JR. 


Ernest F. Bohannon, Jr., 38, secretary and treasurer of 
Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton Mills, died suddenly Nov. 28 
at his Charlotte home. He had been with the company 
since 1936. Surviving are his parents, his wife and three 
children. 


T. A. YATES 
Thomas A. Yates, 43, executive vice-president of Yates 
Bleachery Co., Flintstone, Ga., died suddenly at his Flint- 
stone home. Services were held Nov. 13. Surviving him 
are his wife, two daughters, two sisters and three brothers. 


T. P. MOORE 


Thomas P. Moore, retired textile manufacturer of Mor- 
ganton, N. C., died Nov. 16 in a Charlotte, N. C., hospital 
following a long period of declining health. He founded 
Neely Cotton Mills, Inc., at York, S. C., and was president 
and treasurer of the firm. He and his wife moved to Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1915 and made their home there while 
Mr. Moore was connected with the Federal Government. 
Surviving are three daughters, two sons and three brothers. 
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SPINDALE MILLS, INC. 
iff 


ARMY AND NAVY 
TWILLS AND SHIRTINGS 


SPINDALE, N. C. RUTHERFORDTON, N. C. 


D. H. Mauney & Sons Mfg. Co. 


COTTON 
YARNS 


Long Shoals Cotton Mills 


LINCOLNTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Plans Set tor Meeting Dec. 


LANS for Southern Textile Association's one-day 
meeting at Charlotte, N. C., Dec. 11, have been an- 


nounced by T. C. 
and superintendent of Erwin Cotton Mills Co. plant No. 
Three at Cooleemee, N. C. 

The feature address of the meeting will be made by Dr. 
George D. Heaton, Myers Park Baptist 
Church in Charlotte. Principles of Good Super- 


Pegram, president of the organization 


pastor of the 
His topic, 
vison,’ will be of extreme interest to the association mem 
bers, who are operating executives of textile mills through- 
out the Carolinas and Virginia. Dr. Heaton has had much 
experience in addressing organizations similar to the South- 


ern Textile Association. Textile groups all over the South 


PROGRAM TIMETABLE 


9:00 a. m.—Meeting of associate members. 

10:00 a. m.—Morning session: addresses, resolutions and elec- 
tions. 

12:30 p. m.—Luncheon session: entertainment, address by Dr. 
Heaton and presentation of new officers. 


“Human Relations in 
He has been an outstanding participant in the 


have heard him on the subject of 
Industry.” 


annual Blue Ridge conferences. and has been active in the 


regular Southeastern Personnel Conference at Duke Uni- 
versity and the Tennessee Personnel Conference sponsored 
by the University of Tennessee. 

The first general session of the convention will start at 
10 a. m. at the Hotel Charlotte following registration of 
members. This morning session will feature three short 
talks, the first by Malcolm E. Campbell, dean of the textile 
school at North Dean Campbell 
will speak on current progress and plans being made | 
connection with textile education. He will be followed by 


Carolina State College. 


Carl R. Harris, vice-president of Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 
who will deal with present-day and future textile topics of 
interest to those present. The third speaker, a representa- 
tive of the War Manpower Commission, will explain the 
WMC Training Within Industry program, which has been 
of much assistance to mill managers in relieving wartime 
employment problems. 

These addresses will be followed by a short business ses- 
Ofhcers will be elected to succeed Mr. Pegram, J. C. 
Cobb of Tucapau, S. C., the current vice-president, and M. 
Weldon Rogers of Iva, S. C., chairman of the 
board of governors. 


sion. 


association s 
Three new directors will be chosen to 
succeed Henry Wood of Westminster, S. C., S. S. Holt of 
Graham, N. C., and Smith Crow of Erlanger, N. C., whose 
terms expire this year. 

Luncheon for members and their guests will begin at 
12:30 p..m., tickets for which can be secured upon regis- 
tration in the hotel lobby. Dr. 
by W. M. McLaurine, 
Cotton 


Heaton will be introduced 
and treasurer of the Amer- 
Association. Introduction of 
newly-elected officers and presentation of the retiring presi- 


secretary 
ican Manufacturers 
dent's medal to Mr. Pegram will conclude the meeting. 
Various forms of entertainment during the luncheon will 
be furnished by members division of the 

Associate members will hold a short business session at 
9 a.m 


the associate 


, Just prior to the general meeting. They have been 
asked to refer to the bulletin board in the hotel lobby for 
the number of the assembly room in which this session will 
take place. John C. Turner of Atlanta, Ga., 
the associate members division, and Falls L. 
Charlotte is vice-chairman. 

This meeting of the Southern Textile Association will be 
the first since June 13, 1942, when members also gathered 
at Charlotte. 


is chairman of 
Thomason of 


MILL STARCH 


The Weavers Friend” 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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FINISHING WORKS 
INC. Dyers, Vlappers, 


CONCORD, N. Cc. Sanforizers of 


Cul fon Proce Goods 


New York Agent—W. G. STEWART—40 Worth St. 


wk FIFTY-THREE YEARS OF SERVICE IN THE TEXTILE FIELD 


The 
BLADENBORO COTTON MILLS, INC 


—~BLADENBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
Spinni rs of High Grade 


Hosiery, Underwear and Warp Yarns 


2's to 30's Single and Ply 


iff 


Specializing in Random Dyed Carded Yarn for Hosiery and Underwear 
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Josephine Mills 
Puc. 


“HOME OF NOMINEE HOSIERY” 


Marion, C. 


Manufacturers of Men's 


Popular Priced 
Half Hose and Anklets 


iff 


Buy Victory Bonds 


NEW EDITION! 


The 1943-44 Pocket Size Edition of 


Gives capital, number of machines, 
officers, buyers, superintendents, kind of 
power used, product and telephone 
number of every Southern Textile Mill. 
Also contains “Hints for Traveling Men.” 


PRINTED ON THIN PAPER, CLOTH BOUND—PRICE $2.00 


Orders Promptly Filled 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 1225 CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


New Light Fastness Standards Developed 
By A.A. T. C. C. 


The committee on fastness to light of dyed textiles of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
William D. Appel, chairman, has recently developed a new 
set of dyed standards for fastness to light. These standards 
represent a new idea in that only two dyes are used to pro- 
duce the range of 10, 20, 40, 80 and 160 hours fastness to 
the Fade-Ometer (FDA Model). One fugitive dye, Erio 
Chrome Azurole B (Color Index No. 720), which is made 
by several American dye manufacturers, and one extremely 
fast dye, Indigosol Blue AGG, Carbic Color and Chemical 
Co., or Algosol Blue AGG, General Dyestuft Corp., were 
blended in varying proportions to obtain the desired fading 
characteristics. The blending was done with dyed slubbing, 
that is, each dye was applied to wool slubbing separately 
and then the two were blended mechanically. By this means 
any desired degree of fastness can be obtained merely by 
using the proper proportions of each of the dyed materials. 

A further advantage of these new standards 1s their ex- 
treme fastness to washing. This fact makes them suitable 
for weather or roof tests, since subsequent scouring to re 
move soot or dirt would have no eftect on the results. These 
new standards have been exposed to sunlight under glass, 
weather, and the Fade-Ometer. They were measured spec- 
trophotometrically and found to be more satisfactory than 
the present A. A. T. C. C. standards. They represent a dis- 
tinct improvement in this field. 

The new standards were adopted as tentative by the re- 
search committee of the A. A. T. C. C. at its recent meeting 
in New York, to replace the present standards. Authoriza- 
tion was granted to go ahead and prepare a substantial 
quantity of the new standards for distribution to the trade. 
It is expected that the new standards will be incorporated 
into Commercial Standard CS59-43 and also be accepted by 
other interested groups. Special credit goes to Hugh Chris- 
tison, chief chemist of Arlington Mills, for presenting the 
idea and the preliminary work entailed in developing it. 


A.S.A. To Celebrate Silver Anniversary 


Clifton E. Mack, director of procurement, United States 
Treasury Department, will speak at the annual luncheon 
meeting of the American Standards Association to be held 
Friday, Dec. 10, at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. 
His address will deal with using standards to bring govern- 
ment requirements more nearly into line as a part of the 
American industrial system. Mr. Mack is in charge of all 
Lend-Lease purchasing. 


This meeting marks the 25th anniversary of the found. 
ing of the American Standards Association. Started as a 
result of the production problems of the last war, the asso- 
ciation has in the past year completed more than 40 emer- 
gency jobs for the‘armed services and industry, and is en- 
gaged on many others. R. E. Zimmerman, president of the 
organization, will give a brief address on post-war changes 
and developments. H. S. Osborne, chairman of the stand- 
ards council, will report on the year's work. 

Because of the special nature of this occasion, in com- 
memoration of its 25 years of service to industry and gov- 
ernment, the A.S.A. has extended an invitation to all who 
wish to attend, whether they are members or not. 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 
65 WORTH STREET 


Representing 18 mills—merchandising 25,000 fabrics 


NEW YORK 


Industrial Fabrics—Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling—Drapery and Upholstery 


Boston 
Philadelphia 


Fine Cottons—Rayon 


BRANCHES 


St. Louis 
New Orleans 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


Domestic 


Merchandising 


Export 


Joshua L. Baily & Company 


40 WORTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


NEISLER MILLS CO., Inc 


Selling Agents 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON 


COMPANY 


90 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


We will welcome the opportunity to discuss 


your problems of merchandising and distribution 


centuated that of the past sev eral months. 


Cotton Goods Market 


New York.—Trading in the cotton gray goods market 
was at a minimum the latter part of last month, due partly 
to the Thanksgiving holidays. But this quietness only ac 
Inquiries, never- 
theless, remained strong despite the hesitancy of sellers to 
let out goods too far ahead. 

Priorities for fabrics of every description appear in prac- 
tically all sections of the cotton gray goods market, with 
the result that the amount of civilian business transacted is 
being held down to a minimum. Many of the rated orders 
proffered are also being turned down, and the frequent 
re-oftering of these contracts tends to make the amount of 
goods wanted appear as much greater than is the case. 

Surface indications in the Worth Street market present a 
slow moving tide, but impressions are held in the number 
of places that the flow of goods is much stronger than 
many care to admit. Also that some houses are distributing 
cloth to a limited number of customers, even though the 
quantities may not be very large. Buyers canvassing the 
market indicate that they have been unsuccessful in most 
attempts and in ariably raise the question as to when the 
rush of rated orders will subside. 

A waiting attitude prevails in all selling sections, with 
distributors inclined see pending developments settled 
before taking a position different from that which they 
have been following. Revision in ceiling prices, Govern- 
ment business and expectations of a change in M-317 on 
the amount of priority business each mill must handle have 
all been mentioned as motivating reasons for the protracted 
hesitancy. 

Occasional releases of small quantities of cloth, mostly 
on rated orders, are about the only signs of activity. 

With priority orders taking so much yardage out of the 
market, asked: “When will 
goods begin to move for civilian needs?’ Some in the 
market who have made a study of distribution and mer- 


the question is frequently 


chandising practices indicate that they carirfot recall any 
period when goods have been as scarce as they are cur 
rently. Also, from all indications manufacturers, wholesal- 
ers, retailers and the consumer, appear headed for an acute 
shortage of essential items made of cotton goods in the 
not distant future, it is added. 

How the American public has managed to get by for so 
long with the reduced yardage in cotton textiles is an 
enigma to many in the market, who for many years have 
played a part in distributing textiles. The only answer that 
they do offer 1s possibly the large inventories that American 
stores have carried and the unusually large wardrobes that 
the people in this country have been accustomed to having. 


STEVENS £00, Inc, 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


PHILADELPHIA. Moderate improvement in ability to 
place orders for both weaving and knitting yarns needed 
for Government contracts is reported by consumers in the 
market. Prior to recently, it has been extremely difficult to 
secure full coverage despite the fact that the contracts carry 
priority ratings. 

Observers believe the sale yarn bottleneck in war work, 
which often in the past has delayed placing of contracts 
and delivery of the finished items, has now passed its peak. 
By the end of December, it is expected, the industry will 
be in position to fully accommodate rated orders. 

It is said to be a logical expectation that when this has 
been accomplished, there should be a beginning of easing 
of civilian yarn supplies in the new quarter. This view of 
the outlook is explained as based on the assumption that 
the manpower situation among the yarn mills will not de- 
teriorate any further and that there will be no sudden and 
unforeseen calls by the armed forces. 

Some persons continue to feel that yarn production would 
respond to an upward adjustment of ceiling prices, espe- 
cially if price relief was liberal enough to restore overtime 
work to the 1942 level. Should the European war end 
soon, a prompt release of yarn for commercial uses could 
be counted on, suppliers state. 

As sub-contractors far war work, cotton sale yarn spin- 
ners and mercerizers occupy a peculiar position in case 
there is a general termination of Government contracts for 
cotton textiles and related items. An industry committee 
has been working for many months to induce Washington 
authorities to take definite action to protect the termination 
claims of spinners and processors of sale yarn. Pending 
agreement on minor matters, it 1s expected that very soon 
an all-embracing termination clause will be made ready. 

It is stressed that regardless of the nature of such a 
clause, the yarn people have definite obligations in this 
respect, if they expect to come out of war work with the 
minimum financial loss from contract termination. 

Primary consideration in this respect, it is said, should 
be given to eliminating all extraneous or controversial 
claims. Once a claim has been filed by the primary contrac- 
tor, presumably including all his subsidiary claims, each 
separate item undergoes examination by the contracting 
officer. In the passage of time, a sub-contractor may find it 
urgent to get his money. Therefore, he may wish to waive 
some items on which his claim is based. As understood in 
the market, this cannot be done without permission of the 
Government. 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 
AL 
Southern Representative 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Fancy Dobby Weaves 
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DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PROCESSED HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, 5. 
SYMBOL OF 


JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY HH. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, 5S. C. | 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 


JOHNSTON BUILDING 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


GREENVILLE S.C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


PERSIMMOA 
SHUTTLES 


precision 


Shuttle People, with 

a proven record of sat- 
isfactory service on many 

fabrics in different mills. 


FACTORY — Millbury, Mass. SOUTHERN 
OFFICE — W. F. Daboll, 810 Woodside 


Bldg., Greenville, S. C. NORTHERN 
REPRESENTATIVE — G. C. Burbank, 32 
Beaconsfield Rd., Worcester 2, Mass. 
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Post-War Demands Highlighted At Research 
Institute Meeting 


A stirring picture of the role of research in the post-war 
world was drawn for the members of the Textile Research 
Institute, Inc., at their annual meeting at the Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York City, Nov. 18, by Dr. Hugh S. Taylor of 
Princeton University, principal speaker at the luncheon. As 
a member of the scientific advisory committee of the Textile 
Foundation, with which the institute is allied, Dr. Taylor 
has had an opportunity to study the problems of the textile 
industry, and consequently his message was of particular 
import. 

At the business meeting which preceded the luncheon, 
Fessenden S. Blanchard, was re-elected president and ex 
ecutive secretary. Douglas G. Woolf, who recently joined 
the staff of the institute as director of information and 
economic research, was elected first vice-president. Dr 
Robert E. Rose and Dr. Harold DeWitt Smith were re 
elected as vice-presidents, and Edward T. Pickard was re- 
Robert R. West was elected a director of 
The other directors were re-elected. 


elected treasurer. 
the institute. 

The post-war theme was dominant in the two technical 
sessions of the meeting. The morning session, conducted 
by Giles E. Hopkins, director of applied research for the 
institute, was devoted to an outline of the projects which 
are now in the works, or projected. Speakers included 
Malcolm E. Campbell, dean of the textile school at North 
Carolina State College, Lieut.-Col. Frank M. Steadman of 
the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, Rinaldo Lukens of 
Continental Mills, A. G. Ashcroft of Alexander Smith & 
Sons Carpet Co., and Werner von Bergen of Forstmann 
Woolen Co. The by Dr 


Milton Harris. director of research for the Textile Foun- 


afternoon session. conducted 
dation. summarized the post-war implications of the vast 
research which has been conducted on fabrics for military 
uses. Speakers included H. F. Schiefer of the National 
Bureau of Standards and L. Fourt and A. Sookne. both of 


the staff of the Textile Foundation. 


Committee reports presented at the business session in- 
cluded those presented by W. D. Appel, chairman of the 
technical research committee; Robert R. West, chairman of 
the economic research committee; and Douglas G. Woolf, 
chairman of the publications and publicity committee. 


The annual report of the president, presented by Mr. 
Blanchard, highlighted the following developments since 
the last annua! meeting: (1) an increase in company mem- 
berships from 96 to 126, and in individual memberships 
from 232 to 281: (2) the appointment of Douglas G. 
Woolf as director of information and economic research, 
of Giles E. Hopkins as director of applied research and of 
Dr. Milton Harris as director of fundamental research for 
the institute as well as for the Textile Foundation: (3) the 
launching of a research project to increase production of 
cotton carding, and the projection of other applied research 
programs; (4) the publication of several research reports; 
(5) the formulation of an economic research program un 
der the chairmanship of Robert R. West, president of 
Esmond Mills: (6) the preparation of a research report on 
The Textile Industries of China and Japan,” prepared by 
Mr. Blanchard. 

Plans for the future of the institute, as outlined in the 
president's report, include: (1) coverage of all branches of 
the textile industry, and all fibers; (2) location of its lab- 
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Industrial Cotton Mills Company, 


ROCK HILL, S. C. 


CHAMOIS 
FINISHED 
DENIMS” 


Selling Agents — J. P. STEVENS & COMPANY, INC., 44 Leonard Street, New York, N. Y. 


BRANDON CORPORATION 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Brandon Plant - Brandon Duck Plant - Poinsett Plant - Greenville, S. C. 
Renfrew Plant - Travelers Rest, S.C. Woodruff Plant - Woodruff, S. C. 


MANUFACTURERS OF . 
Print Cloths Broadcloths Sheetings Bag Goods Duck 
Bleached and Dyed Print Cloths, Broadcloths and Sheetings 


SELLING AGENTS 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & COMPANY 
43 Worth Street New York, N. Y. 
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TEXTILE M/LL 
SCRUBBING POWDER 


Abrasive and Soluble Cleansers 
Floor Squeegees and Rakes 
Replacement Rubbers 

Hand and Machine Scrub Brushes 


Immediate Shipments 


The ver MANUFACTURING C@ 


ASHEVILLE-NORTH-CAROLINA 


Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Re- 
versing Switch with limit 
stops up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS €0., Inc. 


328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Notice 
to Textile 
Processors 


FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, 


213 EAST TREMONT AVENUE 


-Trant XX 


new universal applicative 
Meracle for all fibers in any 
form or machine. Technical 
service available upon request. 


INC. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


TELEPHONE 729 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


GASTONIA, | 
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oratories near New York City; (3) development of a five- 
point program covering fundamental research. 
search. 


applied re- 
a graduate school in afhliation with a leading uni- 
versity, economic research, and information service, etc.; 
(4) raising of a research fund of $300,000 a year for five 
year, or $1,500,000 plus a capital fund of $500,000. In 
connection with the latter plan, it was pointed out that 


Albert L. 


Inc.., 


Scott, president of Lockwood Greene Engineers, 
has been unanimously requested by the directors to 
act as general chairman of a research fund committee. 

The directors of the Textile Research Institute, Inc., 1n- 
clude: W. D. Appel, John Bancroft, Jr., Arthur Besse, Fes- 
senden S. Blanchard, F. Bonnet, C. F. Broughton, Fuller E. 
Callaway, Jr., H. M. Chase, Earl Constantine, Alban Eaven- 
son, Russell T. Fisher, Ephraim Freedman, H. Grandage, 
M. Earl Heard, Marland C. Hobbs, Charles ]. Huber, J. 


Spencer Love, W. M. McLaurine. Louis A. Olney, Edward 


T. Pickard. D. H. Powers. Robert E. Rose. Edward R. 
Schwarz, Albert L. Scott, Harold DeWitt Smith, Charles 
A. Sweet, A. M. Tenney, Albert C. Walker, Robert R. 


West and Douglas G. Woolf. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Plans Southern 
Manufacturing Plant 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., has announced plans to 
establish and operate a manufacturing plant at Charlotte, 


N. C., The 


designed to serve the Southern textile industry. 


New Arnold, Hoffman Southern plant. 


company has purchased land and a building for the project, 
which is expected to represent an investment of more than 
$75,000. 

Through a period of more than 20 years the company has 
operated a warehouse and office in Charlotte for the distri- 
bution of textile specialties, but the expansion program 
announced recently will mark the beginning of manufac- 
turing by the firm at Charlotte, the establishment being pat- 
terned after the home plant in Dighton, Mass. 

Walter T. Bunce is general manager of the Charlotte 
branch. which is on McCall Street. Coincidental with the 
beginning of operations in the new location, the warehouse 
and sales office of the company also will be situated in the 
building which has just been purchased. 

The company’s. products, widely known in the textile 
world, include prepared oils used in the textile industry, 
softeners, sizing, and certain synthetic materials which are 
used in rayon, wool and hosiery plants. 


The textile, clothing and leather division of the War 
Production Board is now located in new quarters in Tempo 
D, across the street from the Social Security Building in 


Washington, D. C. 
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True artistry finds expression in many ways. In stockings, 
for example, the creative spirit is well evidenced by the 
beautiful rayon hosiery that bears the name of Cameo. 
Wherever quality counts — there you will find an ever- 
increasing preference for Cameo rayons. 


INCORPORATED 


BURLINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 


New York Office: Suite 3210, Empire State Bldg. 
Chicago Office: 222 W. Adams St. — San Fransisco Office: 742 Market St. 


PRINT CLOTHS 
HART 
COTTON MILLS 
INC. 


TARBORO 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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WE MANUFACTURE 
Spinning and Twister Bolsters, Whorls, Cast Iron 
Ring Holders, Lifting Rods, Lifting Rod Bush- 
ings, Doffer Guards, and Bolster Clips. 


REPAIRING 


Bolsters Re-pinned, Bored and Reamed. Bases 
Reamed. Ring-Rails Bored and Tapped. Ring 
Holders Re-pinned, Bored Out and Turned Down. 
Spindles Pointed, Straightened, Polished, Length- 
ened, Re-topped, Re-whorled, and Whorls Re- 
grooved. 

Ed. S. Kempton, Pres. 


STEWART MACHINE CoO. Inc. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


Greensboro 
Loom Reed Co. 


FINEST QUALITY 
REEDS 


Special 
Reeds of all kinds. 


Expansion Combs for 
Beamers, Warpers and Slashers. 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


SANITARY CHEMICALS AND SUPPLIES 


SCRUBBING POWDER yx SCRUB SOAP 
PINE OIL and COAL TAR DISINFECTANTS 
INSECTICIDES x DEODORANTS 


CECIL H. JARRETT & CO. 


NEWTON, N. C. 
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Textile Machinery Firm Organized 


McFalls-Houren Mfg. Co. has been organized at Gasto- 
nia, N. C., by Fred B. McFalls and John T. Houren to 
promote the sale of recently-developed and newly-patented 
textile machinery. The firm, located at 1821 W. Franklin 
Avenue, expects to establish its own manufacturing facilt- 
tres in the near future. 

The principal product will be the new model Day Lease 
machine used in connection with warping. A number of 
these machines, most of them in the old model, are now 


giving highly satisfactory results in several Southern mills. 


The new model about ready for the market, will be backed 
by an aggressive sales and advertising campaign on the part 
of McFalls-Houren Mfg. Co. 

The new company expects to encourage the development 
of new improvements in all classes of textile machinery 
and welcomes new ideas on the part of inventors who in 
many cases are not so situated as to make possible the 
proper marketing of their new product or invention. 


Firm Is Now Tubize Rayon Corp. 


The stockholders of Tubize Chatillon Corp., at a special 
meeting recently, approved the company’s re-capitalization 
plan and authorized a change in name to Tubize Rayon 
Corp. 

The re-capitalization plan calls for the exchange of the 
present Class A and common stock for shares of new com- 
mon on the basis of four shares of new common for each 
share of present A and one-half share of new common for 
each share of present common. 

There are outstanding 138,291 shares of Class A stock 
and 299,413 shares of common and upon completion of the 
exchange of stock there will be outstanding 702,871 shares 
of common. 


War Strapping Methods Rieveted 


The increasing use of ‘seit strapping for protecting war 
shipments is interestingly told in the most recent issue of 
Acme Process News, house publication of Acme Steel Co., 
Chicago. From carloads of gas bombs to packaged shower 
stalls for barracks . . . clothing for war refugees to com- 
bines and ration packs are included in the new 12-page 
issue. An unusual application is the use of strapping for 
making bayonet practice dummies from willow branches. 
Another is the “packaging” of six-ton capacity Army trucks 
for overseas shipment and the use of steel bands for mak- 
ing wooden culverts. 


Chemists Told of Rubber Progress 


America’s speedy dcinilninineet of a vast synthetic rubber 
producing industry to meet a wartime crisis was the out- 
standing accomplishment in the history of the industrial- 
chemical industry, said Dr. Willis A. Gibbons of New 
York, director of development of United States Rubber Co., 
in a recent address before the Carolina-Piedmont section, 
American Chemical Society, at Charlotte, N. C. 

In the discussion of the successful efforts to meet the 
rubber shortage, Dr. Gibbons also paid a tribute to the co- 
operation given by the petroleum and chemical producing 
industries. 
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[Narion Hosiery Mills 


MARION, N. C. 


Lakayette Cotton Mills 


LaFayette, beorgia 
Men’s Half Hose and Slacks | sitesi 


in Celanese and Rayon, 


Acetate and Cotton 
Manufacturers of 


Men's Long Socks and Slacks FINE JEANS 
in Plain Combed, Mock POCKETINGS 
Twist and Random TWILLS 


iii 


: Selling Agents 
Selling Agents 


S D ARROWOOD & COMPANY J. W. VALENTINE COMPANY, INC 


Empire State Building 40) Worth St.. New York, N. Y. 
New York City 


PICKER 


Available in both spiked and slat types for 
all makes of pickers, openers, breakers— 
waste machines and garnet machines. 


Picker Aprons, as made by F. C. 


Todd, Inc., are of the finest mate- 


rials, assembled by skilled work- 


men, assuring dependable day-in 


and day-out performance without 


expensive stops tor adjustments 
and repairs. 


These Aprons, because of their 
unequalled quality, are now 
standard equipment in textile 


- 


mills throughout the country. 


Beater Lags for Kirschner Beaters and Waste Machines. Parts for Pickers, Cards, Lap Machines, 
Combers, Drawing, Slubbers, Etc. 


Fk. C. TODD. Incorporated 


LIQUIDATIONS GASTONIA, N. C. APPRAISALS 
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For These Lines of 
} Textile Specialties 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


“Heron” and Super-Svu- 
PERIOR CHECK STRAPS 
“G B C” SHEEPSKINS 
NEUMANN CALFSKINS 
Noone’s SLASH- 
ER, AND CLEARER CLOTHS 
“G BC” Speciat ROLLER 
CLOTHS 

Ho.t’s GLUE 
“G BC” Bett CEMENT 
Wrtson’s Canvas Luc STRAPS 
Dayton “THorROUGHBRED’ Loom 
SUPPLIES 


C E | UTTRELL & COMPANY Dayton V-BELTS AND PULLEYS 
GREENVILLE Company 
. Textile Machinery and Supplies COMPANY | 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Phone 3-884] 


. 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


; Manufacturers of Leather Belting 
| GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South’ TEXTILE SUPERINTENDENT Available 


December ist. 20 years’ continuous ser- 
: vice with one company on high grade 
4 combed and carded mercerized yarns, 
and an l. S. graduate. Can furnish 


first-class references as to character 
and manufacturing ability. Write ‘‘Box 
‘T-14,"" c/o Textile Bulletin 


ASSISTANT Superintendent or General 
Overseer of Weaving, 46 years of age, 


TEXTILE lS years’ experience on C & K and XD 


Draper looms; all blends of filament and 


spun rayon blends. Now employed but 
MACHINERY desire change. Address “ Su- 


Assistant 


perintendent,’’ c/o Textile Bulletin. 

WAN TED—Classing position with cotton 
mill or cotton shipper. 18 years’ experi- 
ence, Western and Southeastern growths, 
both shipper and mill experience class- 
TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY ing all staples. Age 39, married, draft 
exempt. Employed, but desire change. 
Charlotte, N. C. ‘ARDED YARN Mill Superintendent. 
now employed, wide range of experi- 
ence, married, family, draft class 3-A. 
Will make change on 30 days notice 
(,o00d reason for changing Address 

“Box L-8,"" c/o Textile Bulletin. 


WE BUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


» 


‘ARDER, SPINNER and Superintendent 
desires to change; above draft age. 
married, experienced, carded and comb- 
~ 
t nit for Textile fraduate ed cotton Experienced all staples, 
ree ell ppor ll y yarns, plain, fancy cotton weave: avail- 
able now. Strength and quality a spe- 
cialty. References. Location and shift 


Large chemical company requires recent textile school Textile Bulletin. ’ . 


graduate having a good background in chemistry for tex- Se ee ce 
tile laboratory development work. Prefer one who has WANTED TO BUY b 
had finishing plant experience prior to, or since gradua- | Principals only. All replies confi- i 
dential. 
tion. The work involved is essential, permanent, and | Address “Box No. 54,” j 
c/o Textile Bulletin. i 
offers an excellent post-war future. Salary commensurate ' 


with qualifications, experience and ability. @-encencencascancascancescencescenvas- 


ADDRESS “BOX NO. C-5," c/o TEXTILE BULLETIN EXPERIENCED PURCHASING AGENT 


AVAILABLE 


Practical knowledge of all depart- 
ments of mill. Now doing the pur- 


chasing for small plant, in cornnec- 
tion with other duties. Age 40: 
draft classification 3-A (H): mar- 
ried; church member. Would like 
personal interview. 


PAUL B. EATON j SELL ME YOUR ROLLER 
Patent Attorney LEATHER SCRAP FOR CASH 


i Write me what you have to offer. | 


PETE WALKER 
The Leather Man | 
Gastonia, N. C. | 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N.C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U.S. Patent Office 


Address “FGC,"’ Box 2671, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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DETECTIVES 


Furnished for undercover or open 
} investigations to Industrial Plants, 

Attorneys, Banks and Individuals. 
| Male and female operatives. Per 
> diem basis only. “Our best adver- 
tisement is a job well done.’ Ref- 
erences: Any Lynchburg bank or 
City official. Phone or write Cun- 
diff's Detectives, Inc., Lynchburg, 
Va. No branch offices and no solici- 
tors. 


WANTED 


Experienced card room fixer 


capable of clothing and 


grinding cards as well as be- 
ing good frame fixer. Top 
salary for right man. 


Address ‘“‘Cardroom,”’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


FOR SALE 
2— Woonsocket 12 x 6 x 72 Spindle 
Slubbers 


li—Saco-Lowell Bronze Rotary Size 


Pump. 
Ii—Termaco Roving Bobbin Strip- 
pe r 
) o—S-L 9 x 4% x 7%" x 84 Spindle 
Intermediates. 
Dry Tape Drive Ring 


Twisters, 3° ga., 216 sp. ea. 
12—-Draper Autom atic Model L, 
Looms, 86%" Reed Spacs 

Roving 


Tester. 
| Scott Yarn Tester 
I—Scott Cloth Tester, also Single 
Strand Tester 


J. H. WINDLE & COMPANY 
231 So. Main St. Providence, R. |. 
Tel. Gaspee 6464 


SOUTHERN MILL EXECUTIVE 


January ist to 15th for 
cotton or spun rayon 
thoroughly experienced; draft 
exempt: bank references. Can make 
reasonable capital investment 
Write “Box C-23,’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


available 
management 
mill: 


— 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
We invite correspondence with em- 
ployers seeking men and men seek- 
ing positions. Over 40 years in 
business, serving Southern and 
Northern mills. 
Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 
294 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. | 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


are always the same. ' 


| They can be uniformly duplicated ' 
year in and year out. It is NOT a 
| seasonable crop. 


| Get them from 
BATSON 


Box 841 Greenville, 


Construction * Modernization 
Maintenance 
Anywhere in the South 


DANIEL CONSTRUCTION CoO., 
INC. 


Greenville, S.C. Birmingham, Ala 
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Two New Mill Supply Firms Are Established 


Colonial Textile Apron Co. has been 
established at Charlotte, N. C.. by 
Jackson Williams. 
uated in a large and modern plant at 
1123 South 
offering engineered picker and carrier 
aprons of all types, both standard and 
custom-built. Immediate 


The new firm. sit- 


Boulevard, Charlotte. is 


delivery on 
made 
possible by new and especially design- 


all orders is guaranteed, this 
ed machinery said to be a departure 
from older methods of manufacturing 


textile aprons. Mr. Jackson states that 


WANTED 
Experienced cot and roll 
coverer nt 
man. Furnish references. 


right 


Russell A. Singleton & Sons 


"Opportunity for 

Blanco, Texas 


j Practical and Technical 
Superintendent 
now employed, would consider new 
connection (nderstands fully all 
phases cotton and rayon manufac- ’ 
ture, Not afraid of work. Draft ex- 
empt. 
Address ‘‘Practical,"’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. j 


FOR SALE 
Whitin Speeders. 168 Spindles 
i each, in good condition. 
J. S. CRISTOPHER 
148 Hall St. Phone 3712- w 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


his firm promises uniform products, 
since the best types of raw materials 
are used in 


precision building of 


aprons. The company also has facili- 
ties to re-build and repair any makes 
of aprons. 
Jim Pangle, known throughout the 
textile and 


parts business for the past ten years, 


South in the mac hinery 
Same 
Mr. Pangle will buy, sell and 
re-build all 


has opened a new firm at the 
location. 
sizes of used 


types and 


textile machinery and machinery parts. 


OPENING 


with 


Textile graduate H 
experience in man- 
ufacturing to do research wi and 


act as assistant superints 


Address reply 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 


Superintendent for small yarn mill 
located in Piedmont Section ' 


Write “Box 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 

arn mill in North Geor- 

mechanic 
electrical 


For small } 
ria. first 
also look 


who ‘can 
end of 


after 


Address Ga-43,"’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


JACKSON 


WILLIAMS 
announces the formation of 
COLONIAL TEXTILE APRON CO. 


1123 South Boulevard — Telephone 4-3151 — Charlotte 3, N. C. 


ENGINEERED PICKER AND CARRIER APRONS 


et Experience Quality Service 


JIM PANGLE 


announces the opening of a new firm 


DEALING IN 


USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and PARTS 
1123 South Boulevard — Telephone 4-3151 — Charlotte 3, N. C. 


BUYING — SELLING — REBUILDING 
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McPar Hosiery Mills, Inc. 


Selling Agents — FELDEN BROS., INC. 
93 Worth Street + New York City 


Marion, North Carolina 


Men's Fancy 
Half Hose 


EDNA MILLS CORPORATION 


Sheetings, Drills 
and Twills 


REIDSVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Wellington Mills. Inc. 
Gluck Mills Diviston 


iff 


ANDERSON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


SELLERS HOSTERY MILLS, INE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
full fashioned 


hosiery 


Burlington, North Carolina 


ANCHOR 
DUCK 


ROME. GEORGIA 


SPINNERS AND WEAVERS 


ANCHOR FABRICS 


SPECIALS 
for DECORATIVE and 


INDUSTRIAL USE 
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SOURCES 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, 


warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textil: 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEX TILE BULLETIN. We re alize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prov 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY — Abington, Mass. 
fices at Boston, Mass., and Charlotte, N. 


ACME STEEL CO., 28388 Archer Ave., 


Chicago, 


Warehouse, 608 Stewart Ave... S.W.. Atlanta. 


Mgr. Sou. Sales Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 523 Clairmont Ave.. 
Ww. 


Phone Dearborn 6267: K. J. Pedersen. 801 
Charlotte, N. C.; William G. Polley, 937 Cherokee 
tain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 8-2635: John C. i 


New Orleans, La. Phone Magnolia 5859. 


Greenville, S. C.. New Orleans. La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE. Akron. 
and Wm. J. Moore, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville. S. 
ing Co., 406 S. 2nd St.. Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLEN CO., 440 ee Road, New Bedford. Mas 


Wooten, Fort Mill, 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., P. O. 


Detroit, Mich.; 7 N. 6th St.. Richmond. 
Blig., Charlotte, N. C.: Room 714, 101 Marietta St. 
Room 809, Jahncke Bidg.. 816 Howard N 
Texas Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex.: 312 Keller Bide.. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP... 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 


N. C.. Hugh Puckett, Sou. Sales Mer. 


Driver, Paul F. Haddock. Charlotte Office 


St.. Birmingham, Ala.: Jack B. Button, 


Y oungchild. 10 South St.. Mobile. Ala. 


Warehouses ; 


Box 58, 
Va.: 


Ave.. 


610 N. Mendenhall St. 
boro. N. C.; C. B. Suttle, Jr.. 423 Clairmont Ave.., 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence. 


lotte, N. C., and Atlanta. Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 850 Fifth 


Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. ¢ 


ARKANSAS CO., Inc... P. O. Box 210. 
Jasper M. Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte. N. ¢ 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial 
Ashley, Sou. Dist. Mer. 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC.. 
Phone 2-40738; Technical Service Men: 


Charlotte, N. C.; John H. Graham. P. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc.. Charlotte, 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington. 


Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A.. 468 Fourth 


886 Drewery St.. Atlanta, Ga. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co., Greenville. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Tl. 


Phone 2922; John R. Brown. P. 0. Box 
127; Warehouse, 1211 McCal! St.. Charlotte. 


Ave.. 


Harry 


Newark, N. 


Div.. 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office. 88 Norwood = lly 


quarters, [211 McCall St.. Charlotte. N. 
Reid 
Salisbury, N. C.. Phone 1497-J:; Philip 


749, 


wood Place, Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central 


Texas Rep.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


Conn. 


BAHNSON CO.. THE, 1001 S. Marshall St.. 


S. 


Sou. 


Ave., Greenville, S. C.. J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP.. S. Charleston, 


utors: American Cyanamid & Chemica! Corp. ; 


lotte, N. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES. Inc.. 
Sou. Office, 818 Montgomery Bldg... Spartanburg, S. 


BECCO SALES CORP.. Buffalo. N. Y. 
D. S. Quern, 1930 Harris Road. Charlotte, 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
C. Turner, 107 16th St... N.W.. Phone Atlanta. 


10 High 


Sou. 


N.C 


BEST & CO., Inc.,. EDWARD H.. Boston. -Mass. 
Hames, 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur. Ga. 


Phone Dearborn. 5974: Ralph 
Gossett, William J. Moore, 15 Augusta St.. 


Greenville, 


old C. Smith, Poinsett Hotel, Greenville. S. 
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Sou. 


Roosevelt Park Annex. 


80 Rockefeller Plaza. 
Wilkinson Blvd.. 
Re PS. : 


P roducts Section, 


nit 
L.. Lavoie, 
Box 904, 
N. 


Ave., 


Warehouse and Sou. 


N. C. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO.. Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St.. Fliz 
abeth, N. J.; Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N.C. Sou 
Mer., H. L. Siever, Charlotte, Reps.: W. B. Ubler, Spartanbure. 
Ss. C.: RK. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C.: John Ferguson, LaGrange. Ga. 


BROOKLYN PERFEX gf. reeaiys, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John 
Batson, Box 841, Greenville. S. C 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville. 
S. C., Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin. Ga.. Belton C. Plow 
den; Dallas, Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co.. Inc.: Gastonia, N. C.. Gas 
tonia Mill Supply Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.: Spar 
tanburg, S. C., Montgomery & Crawford. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. Chattanooga, Tenn. C. A. 
Schier, W. A. Bentel. W. J. Kelly, Jr.. George S. Mc€ arty, T. A. Mar 
tin, George Rodgers, care Burkart Schier Chemic: al Co.. Chattanooga. 
Tenn.: H. V. Wells. care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville. 
Tenn.; Lawrence Newman. Claude V. Day, care Burkart-Schier Chem 
ical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: J. A. Brittain. a5e6 Clifg Rd., Birmingham. 
Ala.: Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: Nelson A. Fisher, 
1540 Elmdale Ave., Chicago, Il. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Repr.: 
J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia. N.C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 
2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas: Eastern Kep. 
(including Canada): C. E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St.. Providence, R. I.: 
European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester. England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc.. Charlotte, N. C. 
Peter S. Gilchrist, Jr.. Rep. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127. 
Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.: Grady Gilbert, Box 842, Phone 3192. 


Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc.. Geo. B. Moore, Box 481. Phone 
822, Sp: a. inburg, S. C.: Boyce 132, LaGrange, Ga.: 
Harold P. Goller. 900 Woodside Bldg Tel.. 71s, Greenville. S. €. 


Stocks carried at Carolina Transfe and Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.: 
Consolidated Brokerage Co.. Greenville. S. “Bonded Service Ware 
house, Atlanta. Ga.: Textile Products Distributing Co... Rock Hill. S 
C.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia. N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan. Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place. New York 
City. Corn Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bide.. sreensboro, N. C. 
W. R. Joyner, Megr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg.. 
Spartanburg, S. C.., Ic antey Alexander, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales 
Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.. J. Alden Simpson, Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.). Hurt Bidg., At 
lanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg.. 
Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kelly, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient 
points. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St. Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, S. C.. 1000 Woodside Biig.. W. F. W ood- 
ward, Tel. 3336; Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: 
New York, N. Y., 200 Fifth Ave.. F. C. Bryant. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Tape Repr.: 
M. Bradford Hodges, P. O. Box 752, Atlanta 1. Ga. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. 
Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. John H. O'Neill. Pr. 
Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. 0. Box 415. Spartanburg, 
S. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton. O. Sou. Reps.: J. O. Cole. 
P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.; Kenneth Karns. P. 0. Box 846, Green 
ville, S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1864 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta. 
Ga.; T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St.. Salisbury, N. C. Sou. Jobbers: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co.. Gree nville, S. C.: 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Odell Mill Supply Co., 
Greensboro, N. Young Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: In- 
dustrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices. Asheville. N. vd 
Sou. Service Repr.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville. N. 


DIXIE TANK & BRIDGE CO., 2146 Lamar Ave.. Memphis, Tenn., 
Tel. 4-6219; 537 Third National Bank Bidg.. Nashville. Tenn. 
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DETERGENT PRODUCTS CO., 404 os St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Offices at: Columbia, S. C.. Raleigh. N. C.. Texs urkana. Ark.. Columbus, 
(ra. 

DODENHOFF CO., W. D.. 619 Rutherford St.. Greenville. S. C. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale. Mass. Sou. Offices and Ware 
houses, Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 
Forsyth St.. S.W.. W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. L., Electrochemicals Dept.. 
Main Office, Wilmington, Del.: Charlotte Office. 414 S. Church St.. Le 
Roy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mer. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man; 
N. P. Arnold, 2386 Alston Dr.. Atlanta, Ga.. ag eS al Service Man: 
0. S. MeCullers, 208 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. Tech. Repr. 


PAUL B. EATON, 218 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO.,. Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant. 118% 
W. Fourth St.. Charlotte. N. C.. George Field. Mer.: Clifton FE. Watson 
Mer. Sou. Sales. Wm. S. Taylor, Supt. Charlotte Plant. Box 2036. Tel. 
35-7508; Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co.. Aet.. P. 0. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2613, Atlanta, Ga.; Alvin Braley, Southwest Supply Co., Aet.. 
P. 0. Box 236, Phone 170, Itasca, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO... 217 Builders’ Bide... Charlotte. N. C 
and Allen Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO New Britain, Conn District Warehouse 
248 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge. Ga. and Ala 
Repr.;: Stanley D. Berg, 821 N. Caswell Rd... Charlotte, N. C.. Carolinas 
Rept 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 
Sou. Reps.: R. ( Aveock, 911 Provident Bidge.. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MAC bie, CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston 
Bide... Charlotte. N. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO.. Providence. R. I. Sou. Plants. Southern 
Franklin Process Co.. Greenville, S. C.: Central Franklin Process Ca., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


* LABORATORIES, Inc.. 205-6-7 Latonia Bide. Char 
lotte, N. C. . © Fulbright. 


GASTONIA BRUSH Gastonia. N. C. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bide... Charlotte. N. Cc. J. W. 


Lassiter, Sou. Sales Mer.: Frank W. Reagan. Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 
Keps.: G. P. W.. Black, 107 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. C.: H. G. 
Phompson, 97 Tacoma Circle, Asheville. N. C.: Guy H. Sowards. 2611 


Fairview Road, Raleigh. N. C.: Hugh D. Brower. 2715 Lenox Roa. 
Atianta, Ga.: H. C. Sturtevant, 210 FE. Franklin St.. Office No. 5. Rich 
mond... Va Dudley KR. Wigee. 4038-404 Bank of Commerce 
Blig.. Norfolk, Va W. A. Counts, Res. Me Law and Commerce 
Bide.. Bluefield. W. Va : Dave B. Smith, Charlotte N. C. Combustion 
Engineers, FE. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E..Campbell, Charlotte. 
N. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP... 485 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. 
Office and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blvd.. Charlotte. 
Stigen, Mer 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, 
Griffin, Ga., Tel. 125: Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C.. Tel. 229: 
Ralph Gossett, 15 Augusta St.. Ca, Fel. 1660: Wm. 
Moore, P. O. Box 15238, Greenville, S. C.. Tel. 150. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext., Gastonia, N. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO.. Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. 
Geo. A. McFetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205. A. A. “Red” Brame, Repr. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO.. Greenville. S. C. 


GULF OIL, CORPORATION OF PA., Pitts burgh, Pa. Division Offices: 
Atlanta, Ga A. M. Wright. Greenville. S. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr.., 
Spartanburg, S. C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter. 
Charlotte, N. C G. P. Knig, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston. Mass.: New 
Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.: 
Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, O. 


Hi & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Offices. 815 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg... Atlanta. Ga.. J. C. 
Martin, A\cet.: Johnston Bldg.. Ch: iriotte. N. C.. Fimer J. McVey. Mer 
Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service represen 
tatives. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP... 1440 Broadway, New York City. Sou. 
Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Rep.: L. M. 
Boes, Box 517, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place. Greenville. S. C. Selling 
Agent for A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F.. 808 W. Leigh Ave.. Philadelphia. Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mer., Sou. Div., 1301 W. More 
head St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. L. Elgert. 7 St. Paul St.. 
Baltimore. Md.: T. EK. Hansen, Box 398, Glen Allen. Va.: S. P. 
Schwoyer, 302% Otteray Drive, P. O. Box 1507. High Point. N. 
Schultze, 1301 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte N. C.: L. L. Brooks. 100 
Jones Ave... Greenville, S. C.: J. J. Reilly. 2788 Peachtree Road. At- 
lanta, Ga.;: V. C. Shaden. P. O. Box 9285. Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. W. 
Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto, Houston, Tex.: H. J. Reid. 212 Lamont 
Drive, Decatur, Ga. (Size Demonstrator): W. C. Me Mann, Textiles Sales 
Dept., 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte. N. C.: W. A. Isenberg, Lubri 
cation Engineer, 1801 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St. Phone Liberty 1875. Bos 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084. Phone 38-3692. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. CO.. Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office and Plant. 244 
Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Guy L. Melchor Sou. Agent: S. W. 
Reps.: Russell A. Singleton Inc.. Mail Route 5. Dallas 
Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta. Gaa.; Carl M. Moore. 838 
York Gastonia. N. C. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 
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JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson. Conn. Sou. Executive. 
W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.: Sou. Sales Mer.. S. B. Hen 
derson, P. O. Box 188, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Service Mer.. Dan B. Griffin. 
P. O. Box 8096, Charlotte, N. C.; Asst. Sou. Service Mer.. H. MeM. 


Bush, 318 W. Bessemer Ave., Greensboro, N. C.; Sou. Repr.: William 
P. Russell, Box 778, Atlanta, Ga.; Sou. Subsidiary. The FE. H. Jacobs 
Mfg. Corp., Box 8096, Charlotte. N. ( Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill 
Supply Co.. Greensboro. N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte. N 
Chartott Supp! Co.. Chariotte,. N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co.., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby. N. C.: Sullivan Hardware 
Co., Anderson, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg, S 
C.; Carolina Supply Co. Greenville, S. C.; Greenville Textile Supply 
Co., Greenville, 5. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Belt 
ing Co... Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atianta, Ga.: Southern 


Belting Co... Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & Vann Supply Co., Birming 
ham, Ala. 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C.. P. O. 
Box 1118, Stephen J. Hawes, Norman I. Dort. 


JOHNSON & SON, S. C.. Industrial Wax Div... Racine. 
Sou. Reps.: H. J. Chapman, Sou. Mer. for Textile Finishes: S. 
Johnson & Son, Inc., 726 Ponce de Leon Place. N.E.. Phone Hemiock 
0448. Atianta, Ga. Ciba Co., 1517 Hutchison Ave... Charlotte. 

distributors for DRAX in Southern territory, 


KEEVER STARCH CO... Columbus, O. Sou. Office. 1200 Woodside 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: Claude B. Tier. Sou. Mer. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C.. ag tee N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. C. Switzer, Green 
ville. S. C.: Luke J. C astile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.: 
F. M. Wallace, Homewood. Birmingham. Ala. 


KEMUTON PARTS & SPRING CO... Ed. S Kempton, 832-34 N. Ma 
rietta St.. Gastonia 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep.: T. J. Digby, Jr.. P. O. Box 244, Greer, S. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Charlotte Repr 
Frank Burke. Phone 3-4287. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St.. Philade Iphia. Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte. N. Wo 
Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO.. A. C.. Peabody. Mass. Henry H. Her 
sey, Selling Agent, 44 Norwood Place, Greenville. S. C 


LOPER CO., RALPH E.. 500 Woodside Bide... Greenville. S.C. New 
England Office, Buffington Bide... Fall River. Mass. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 870 Fourth Ave., New York we Sou. 
Rep.: Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Blde.. Charlotte, N. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS. INC., THE, 60 East 42nd St... New 
York City. —— astern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bldge.. Char 
lotte, N. C.. Fred O. Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mer. Reprs.: R. C. 
Staples, Z. N. Holler, J. W. Ivey, Frank Thomas, John Staples, Vernon 
Woodside, Harold Dinges. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354. Atlanta. Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St.. Hartford, Conn. 
Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. 


METALLIZING CO. OF AMERICA, 1330 W. Congress St.. Chicago. 
lil. Sou. Offices: E. J. Ferring. 901 William-Oliver Bldg... At 
manta 3, Ga.; BE. M. Kay; Mer., 120 Brevard Court. Charlotte 2. N. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 2106 
5S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (in 
cluding Canada). C. E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St.. Providence, R. : 
European Rep.., Mellor, Bromle *"y & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., 314 W. Henry St.. Spartanburg, S. C. 
lreas. and Gen. Mer... Paul C. Thomas: Se: Ww Hi. Bishop. Sou. 
Reprs J. P. Carter. K .r. Moore. John ‘7 Wilkes 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
S. Cc. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
General Office, 40 Rector St.. New York City Julian T. Chase. Res. 
Mer.. 201 W. First St Charlotte. a ee Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to 
tes. Mer... 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Salesmen: D. S. Moas. 
W. L. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn. A. R. Akerstrom. 201 
W First St H Shuford, Jefferson Standard 
Bide... Greensboro. N. H. A. Rodgers, 1202 James. Ridge... Chatta 
nooga, Tenn.: J. I. White. American Savings Bank Bide... Atlanta. 
Ga.; W. H. Jackson, Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts.. Columbus. Ga. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO.. 854 Pine St.. Pawtucket. R. I. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse. 131 W. First St Ch url tte. N. C. Sou. 
Agt.. L. E. Taylor, Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt. Union 
Mills, N. C.: H. B. Askew, Box 272. Atlanta. Ga.: Wm. S. Johnstone 
Pr. O. Box 903, Gastonia. N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.. Nashua. N. H. Son 
Reps.: Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Industrial Supply Co.., 
Inc.. Clinton. S. C.t W. G. Hamner. Box 267. Gastonia, N. C.: A. G. 
Murdaugh. Griffin. Ga. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO... 202 Madison Ave... New York City 
sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St.. Phone 8-7191, Charlotte. N. C¢. 
Spartanburg, S. C.. Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S.C. Falls L. Thomason. 
Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson. P. O. 
Box 841, Greenville. S. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MAC gt ie CO New Bedford. Mass. Sou. 
Plant, York Road, Gastonia. N. 


NORTH, FRANK G., Inc... P. O. Box 92, Marietta. Ga.: P. 0. Box 
444. Atlanta, Ga. Reps.: W. W. Greer. P. 0. Box 3236. Gre enville, S. 
C.; W. J. Greer, P. O. Box 805. Greenville. S. ¢. 
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ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO.., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. “Sw: Edwin STANLEY WORKS, THE. New Britian, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. 
\ W. Klumph and Cliff C. Myers, 121 E. ard St. Charlotte, N. C.: Cliff Bristoll, 104 Maple Ave. Tel. Narberth 8795, Narberth, Pa.: G. R. 
Smith, P. O. Box 671, Atlanta. Ga. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers. Tel. 8-7117 Memphis, Tenn. : 
: M. A. Hawkins, 8813 General Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J. New 
PABST SALES CO., 221 N. aati St., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Rep.: W. Orleans, La.: H. C. 


Jones, c/o The Stanley Sales Co.. 651 Humphries 


A. Pardue, 2721 Augusta Road, Gree nville. S. C.. P. O. Box 1147. Sou. St.. S. Ww. Tel. Main 4110, ‘Atlanta. Ga.: W. D. Low, Fox Drive. Chat 


Warehouse, Textile Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C 


tanooga . Tenn. ; G. J. McLernan. 209 ge! St., San Antonio, Tex.: 
‘ C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St.. Charlotte. N. 
PARKS-CRAMER CO.. Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, 
N. C. Atlanta Office. Bona Allen Bide. STEELCOTE MFG. CO.. St. Louis, Mo. Carolinas and Georgia Dis 
tributors: Moreland Chemical Co., Spartanburg, 
5 PEACH & CO., D. W.. Gastonia. N. ¢ D. W. Peach 
STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO.. Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Alle 
PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Blde.. Charlotte, N. C. gheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldc.. 
pe i917, Greensboro, N. C.. C. W. Cain Mer.: Henry P. Coodwin. 
PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc.. 420 Lexington Ave., New York City: Sales and Service. Greenville ‘Office and Plant, 621 FE. McBee Ave.. Box 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. P. G. Wear. Sou. Sales Mer.. 805 Bona Allen 1899. Greenville, S. C.. J. J. Kaufmann. Jr.. Asst. V Pres. and Mer. of i 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Almand. W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. Southern Divisions: Davis I.. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr.. Sales 
Lassiter. Greensboro. N. C.: Guy L. Morrison. 902 Montgomery Blde.. and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Blvd. Box 
Spartanburg, S. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. 1496, Atlanta, Ga., Vernon A. Graff. Megr.; Barney R. Cole. Sales and 
Service. Southern Shuttles. a division of the Steel Heddle Mfe. Co. 
PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO.. Belmont. N. = 621 E. McBee Ave... Box 568. G reenville, S. C.. J. J. Kaufmann. Jr. 
Mgr.; Louis P. Batson. Director of Sales. 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div.. Grant 
ye Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office. 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. STEIN, HALL & CO.. Inec.. 2a5 or nee Ave., New. York City. Sou. 
N. C., James R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. N. Ira_L. Griffin, Mer.. W. N. 
Kline. 2500 Roswell Ave.. Charlotte, nN C.; E. D. Estes, 1257 Duran 
PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO.. Spartanburg. S. C. Dr., N.E., Atlanta. Ga. 
PROCTOR & SCHW ae In¢., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office. John STERLING RING TRAVELER CO. 101 Lindsey St.. Fall River 
F ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. ae. Sou. Rep.: Geo. W. Walker. P. 0. Box 1894, Greenville, S. C.: 
; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443. Spartanbure, S. C 
PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS.. CO. Group Accident and 
Health and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga renn. Southeastern Div. STEWART MACHINE CO.. Inc.. Fa S. Kempton, Treas., a32 N. 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Bldg. Gastonia, N, Marietta St., Gastonia. N. C. 
' RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta. Ga. 


TERRELL MACHINE COo.. Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell. Pres. and 
Mer. 
RAY CHEMICAL CO.. 2316 S. Bivd., Charlotte. N. C. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York. N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901. Norfolk, 
ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square. Philadelphia. Pa. Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta. Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all 

Sou. Office: P. H. Del Plaine. Dict Megr.. 1109 Independence Bide... principal cities. Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart. Norfolk. Va. 
j Charlotte, N. C.. Phone 2-8201: A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave.. D. L. Keys, S. Brooklyn Sta., Baltimore, Md.: W. H Boebel, Roanoke. 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Phone Atwood 2619. 


Va.: F. M. Edwards Goldshoro, N. C.: W. P 


. Warner and R. L. Seott. 
Greensboro. N. C.: B. D. Heath and C .W. Meador, Charlotte. N. e.4 
ROY & SON CO... B. S.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office Box 1045. J. S. Leonard, Greenville. §. C.; F. G. Mitchell. Charleston a ee on 
: Greenville, S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply 


C. Mitchum, Atlanta. Ga.: A. C. Keiser, Jr.. Atlanta. Ga : J. G. Mvers. 
engineer, New York, N. Y. 


Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mil} Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.- Tex Birmingham. Ala.; P. H. Baker, textile 
tile Supply Co., Dallas. Tex. 


TEXTILE APRON CO.. Fast Point, Ga. 
SACO LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterwmarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
; Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte N. C.. Walter W. Gayle. Sou. Agt.: TEXWOOD MPG. & SALES CO., Greenville, S. C. 
ASlante. Ga.. John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, Selling Aets.: 


Greenville. S. C.. H. P. Worth, Selling Act. 


U S BOBBIN & SHU CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plante 


. Green 
ville, S. C.: Johnson City. Tenn. Sou.. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt. 20x 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO.. 748 Rice St.. N. W., Atlanta. Ga. Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. (.- M. Ousley, P. O. Box 814. Greenville. 

S. C.; D. C. Ragan, High Point. N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, 

SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER CO. Philadelphia, Pa. Tenn. 

SINCLAIR REFINING CO. Dict Office 573 W. Peachtree St.. At U. S. RING TRAVELER CO. 150 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
lanta, Ga. State Offices: Atlanta. Ga. Birmingham, Ala.: Jacksonville, Reps.: William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose. P. 0. Box 792. Green 
la.; Columbia, S. C.: Charlotte. N. ¢. ; Nashville. Tenn. Jackson, ville, S. C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence I.. 
Miss. Industrial Reps.: P. W. Godard Birmingham, Ala.: L. M. Kay, Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont. N.C. 

Atlanta, Ga.: A. F. Landers. 1. akeland, Fla.; R. R. Boatwright. 

Jacksonville Fla.; S. M. Newsom. Tifton Ga.: J. O. Holt. Raleigh. UNIVERSAT REFINING PRODUCTS CO... 1188 Broadway. New 

C. Nix, Charlotte, N. C.: J. F. Whel hel. Columbia, S. C.: York. N. Y. Sou. Reprs.: S. Dawson. Seminole rrailer Park, R. No. &. 
; RE os Kimbrough. Knoxville. Tenn.; P. A. Raiche. Memphis, Tenn. Charlotte. N. G.: S. Atwood. Gilbert Hotel, Norfolk. Va.: J B 


(;rooms, 629 W. Charlotte St.. Charlotte. N. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP.. Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. S. tus Ave., Mobile, Ala.: J. King. 1116 ¢ 


Tyson, 353 Pet 
apit: i] St. Hous ton, Tex 
Meservey, 134 McClean St.. Decatur. Ga.; Ga. and Ala. Repr.: G. H. 
Spencer, P. O. Box 1297, Gastonia. N. ( ; N.C. Repr.: Jack Alexan UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. Providence, R. I. |: 
! (ler, 2024 Rozzell’s Ferry Rd.. Charlotte. \ (.; part.of N.C. and S. C¢. Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C. Reps.: R. M. Mauldin and Ike 
; Repr.: T. FE. Doane. 1421 W. Sullivan St., Kingsport. Tenn.: Tenn. and Wynne: 1008 Norris Bldg... Atlanta. Ga. Rep.: J. W. Stribling. 
Va. Repr.: J. D. Cox, V.-Pres.. Greenville Hotel, Greenville, S. C.. and 
Kingsport, Tenn.; O. L. Carter, 202 Aberdeen Ave.. Greenville, S. C. VALENTINE & CO., J. W.. New York City 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office. 1¢02 Maywood, 612 fam St., Winston-Salem, N. ( 
Baltimore Trust Bidg.. Baltimore. Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co.. VEEDER-ROOT. Ine. Hartford. Conn 


224 W. ist St Charlotte N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co.. 511 Rhett St Washi . 
ashington St., Greenville. S. 
(;sreenville, S. C. South Atlanti: Bonded Warehouse Co (;reensboro. 


(.; Columbia Warehouse & lruck Terminal. 902 Pulaski St.. Co 
lumbia. S. C.: Terminal Storage Corp... 317 N. 17th St tichmond., 
Va.: Taylor Transfer ( o., Water and Mathews Sts.. Norfolk. Va 


Sou. Offices. R19 


Sou. Rep.: T. Holt 


Sou. Office. Room 231. W 
. Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO.. Providence, R. I. 


with Sou. Office 
and Stock Room at 178 W. Franklin Ave.. P. O 


Box ‘842. (;astonia. N. 


C. Also stock room in charge of W. L. Hudson, 1021 Virginia Ave 
N.E.. Atlanta. Ga. 
SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St. New York City. Sonu. tanta 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St.. Charlotte, N. C.. H. 0. Pierce. Mer. Sou. WAK INDUSTRIES. Char! N.C 
Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 1016% Minerva Ave.. Durham. N. C.: H.W I) STRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 
Causey, 215 Middleton Drive. Charlotte, N. C.: M. W. Fletcher, 2973 WALKER MFG. CO.. Inc.. Philade iphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen 
Hardman Court, Atlanta. Ga. Sou. Mgr., 11 Perry Road. Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville. & C 
(;reenville es Co... Greenvills Odel 
SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville. reenville Textile Supply room Odell Mill Supply ¢ 


Greensboro, N. C.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 1812 Main St.. Dallas. Te x, 

row LHEASTERN CONSTRUCTION CO., Charlotte, N. C. Earle : 8. Dorman, Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga 
Whitton, Pres. WARWICK CHEMICAL CO.. W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Fac 

tory at Rock Hill, S. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann. Box 895 Burling 
_ SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 286-8 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta, Ga ton, N. C.: Henry Papini. 8306 Mills Ave., Greenville. ¢ C.; W.k 
sou. Reps.: A. P. Mauldin. 1376 St.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.: E. G. Searcy, III, Box 128. Griffin. Ga 
Merritt, 549 Peachtree Battle Ave.. Atlanta. Ga.: J. J. Merritt. 1428 
Peachtree St.. N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. H. Riley. 012 Monroe St.. Co 
lumbia, S. C.: S. ¢. Smith, 2526 Delwood Drive. N W.. Atlanta. Ga. 


SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG. CO.. Inc.. Gaffney, S. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. (CO. Millbury, Mass. Sou. Office: Walter 
F. Daboll. 810 Woodside Rk lg... Greenville. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO. TROY, P. 0. Box 


1694, Charlotte. 

N.C. Phone 8-9881. 

SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO.. Charlotte. N. C. 

. DI ae WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin 
Sor THERN S STANDARD MILI. SUPPLY CO.. 512-514 W. Fourth St. Bide.. Charlotte, N. Oe Ww. H. Porcher and R. I, Dalton, Mers.: 1317 

Charlotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis. Mer. Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office ; 

M. J. Bentley. Selling Agent. Atlanta Office. 1217 Healey Bide. 

STALEY MFG. CO.. A. E.. Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices. 2000 Rhodes- 

Haverty Bidg., Atlanta. Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, > 


Southeastern Mer. : WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO. 
L.. A. Dillon. Asst. Southeastern Mer. Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean, 


. Whitinsville, Maas. 
H. A. Mitchell. Montgomery Bide.. Spartanburg, S. C.: W. T 
I 


O’Steen WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CO.. 500 Fifth Ave.. New York. N. 
a. “¢ J. W. Horner, Bo 632, Atlanta, Ga.. covering Ga., Ala.. Tenn. and 
(rreenville, Taylor, Jr.. P. O. Box 132023. Charlotte. N. C.: Miss.: George H. Woolley, Jr.. 9285 Henley Place Chariotte. ¢ 
W. N. Dulaney. 12 Montev: illo Lane, Birmingham. Ala covering N.C. and § N. 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chatt: inooga, Tenn. Sales and VINDLE & CO 231 S Main 
Executive Offices, Fafavette Bldg... Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Reps.: W. S. WINDLE & CO., J. H. 231 5. Main St., Providence, R. I. 
Lawson, c/o Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. P. WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic. N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. R. Bruning. 
Rickman, c/o Standard-C poem Thatcher Co.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: N. P. 302 N. 


Ridgew: ay Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: G. W 
Murphy, Guilford Bldg., Greensboro. N. C. 


. Searell, Route No. 
15, Knoxville. Tenn. 
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American Thread Co. 
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Mills Mill 
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H 
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LOSE THE BATTLE! 


4 
R 


MAY WIN 


AiR SUPERIORITY is essential on the fighting 


front. It is important on the home front, when 


textiles help fight the Battle of Production. 


' The Bahnson Company are designers and 
builders of air-conditioning equipment, with 
which Bahnson customers can be assured 

of maintaining Air Superiority year in and 


: year out. 


) Do you have a problem we may study now 


for immediate or post-war delivery? 


BUYAORS WAR BONDS 


WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 


BB6 DREWERY ST. $3 WorRTH Sr. 703 EMBREE CRESCENT 912 E. 3ro ST. W. Jd. WESTAWAY Co., LTD. 
ATLANTA, GA. New Yor« City WESTFIELD, N. J. Los ANGELES, CAL. HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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Bahnion SS, 
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AIR CONDITION IN GN% EN R 5 
THE BAHNSON CO. 


eeder- 
Double-Checking 


Maintenance System 
for 


2-3 PICK COUNTERS 


Shows your workers what to check 


.2 Gives them pads to keep check on 


This simple, 2-part system was developed by 
Veeder-Root to help you keep your 2-3 Counters 
in top operating condition for the duration. 
Here's all there is.to it: 

1. A wall-hanging check-chart of heavy cardboard, 
9’'x 12’, which shows your workers every 
point to check on a 2-3 Pick Counter. 

2. A 100-sheet pad, on which a worker can easily 
keep, with a few check-marks, a double record 
of each counter’s maintenance needs, and when 
these needs were attended to. 

Now all you have to do is let the nearest Veeder- 
Root office know how many looms you are run- 
ning at present, and you will promptly receive 
a free supply of both charts and pads which will be 
ample for your requirements. In every possible 
way, you Can count on Veeder-Root to help you 
“keep ’em counting” for the duration. 


7|7|21014 


VEEDER-ROOT 


HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


OFFICES IN Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Greenville, 5S. C., Los Amgeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pitishur,’ . 


St. Louss, San Francisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Mexico City. 1” 
England: {new address on request.} 


In Canada; V eeder-Root of Canada, Lid., Montreal 
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